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TO MARY. ‘ 
BY THOMAS MILLER, THE BASKET MAKER. 
Oh Mary! I was thinking, now, 
How time hath past away, since we 
First owned our love beneath the bough 
Of that wide-spreading old oak tree. 
+ * * * 


Remember you the rushing Weir, 

That threw its foam-bells at our feet ? 
Making a holy murmur there— 

A mournful sound—yet, oh, how sweet ! 
Your hand, dear Mary, was in mine— 
We saw the water-lilies move ; 

And when our fingers dared to twine, 
We felt the thrill of youthful love. 


Have you forgot the village-chime 

That sounded through the listening wood, 
Ringing o’er beds of fragrant thyme, 
Which rose, like incense, where we stood ; 
And saw the bending wild-flowers close 
Their sleepy eyes upon the dew, 
Sinking, unhushed, in soft repose, 
Beneath a sky of cloudless blue? 


Remember you, how twilight grey 

Stole o’er us ere we were aware! 

You harkening to that blackbird’s lay, 
While I stood watghing your long hair, 
With which the wanton night-breeze played, 
Baring your neck of veined snow, 

And waving wide both curl and braid, 

Like silken banners to and fro. 


Have you forgot how deep you sighed 1— 
Mary, that night I marked you well,— 
My own within my breast had died, 

Like sighs heaved in some soundless cell : 
I wished them not to reach your ear, 

But when your own white bosom raised, 
Mine swelled above the rushing Weir, 
And then—upon your face I gazed. 


Your deep blue eyes, my girl, met mine ; 
A moment they but deigned to rest, 
Then turned to where the stars did shine, 
Then sank abashed upon your breast. 
Our hands closed of their own accord, 
The waters sang along the shore, 
We stood, but neither spake a word— 
We ne’er were mute so long before. 

* . . * 
We heard the clock at midnight sound— 
We stood amid the moonlight pale, 
For then our tongues a theme had found ; 
We gazed upon the outstretched vale ; 
Our fancies built a cottage there— 
The spot I yet remember well, 
*T was in a glen beside the Weir, 
And we had called it ‘‘ Primrose Dell.” 





COOPER’S NEW NOVEL. . 
The Two Admirals,a Tale of the Sea, 
Bentley. 


By J. Fenimore Cooper. 3 vols. 


The time of the ‘Two Admirals’ is the middle of the last century :—the 
scene opens on the coast of Devonshire, where an officer in guard of a Signal 
Station (who has been degraded from a higher rank,owing to his drunken habits,) 
his melancholy wife, and his beautiful daughter, make precisely the group, intd 


the midst of which a young handsome stranger from the colonies, like Wycherly 
Wychecombe, is sure to introduce trouble. An additional entanglement for th¢ 
course of true love presents itself in the circumstances of the Baronet’s family, 
with which the aforesaid Wicherly is distantly connected. A fair estate and a 
fine fortune are capriciously willed away, in accordance with an old family 
usage ; and one claimant to the same isa certam Tom Wychecombe, of whon 
we conceive a tolerable Iago would have been made, had not Mr. Cooper stee- 
ed a little wide of the course originally laid down. Such, with the owner of tle 
estate, are the principal shore figures—if Wycherly deserve the name, he beitg 
a sailor as nimble on the deck as he is gallant upon the cliffs in perilling hs 
life to gather a nosegay for sweet Mildred Dutton. 

The marine figures are better drawn. The two admirals are a Pylades ard 
Orestes, the course of whose long career in glorious war and generous frienl- 
ship, has never been severely troubled till one of thera, Bluewater, begins to 
perplex his mind with that question fraught with so much vexation a hundred 
years since, the Hanoverian successon. On the landing of Charles Edvard jn 
Scotland, Bluewater is so far influenced by his Jacobite sympathies, as to hold 
himself apart from an action with the French, until affection for his brotter offi- 
cer, rather than duty to King George, hurries him on to interpose at a :ritical 
moment,—Sir Gervaise Oakes was all but overmastered,—nor was the bitter- 
ness of such a position made the less galling by a consciousness that hi owed 
that imminent peril to the desertion of a brother in arms, the staunch canpan- 
ion of many a victory :— 

“The reader will not overlook the material circumstance, that all w have 
related occurred amid the din of battle. Guns were exploding at each nstant, 
the cloud of smoke was voth thickening and extending, fire was flashingin the 
semi-obscurity of its volumes, shot were rending the wood and cutting he rig- 
ging, and the piercing shrieks of agony, only so much the more appaling by 
being extorted from the stern and resolute, blended their thrilling aceapani- 
ments. Men seemed to be converted into demons, and yet there was a lofty 
and stubborn resolution to conquer mingled with all, that ennobled th strife 
and rendered it heroic. The broadsides that were delivered in successin down 
the line, as ship after ship of the rear division reached her station, howeer, pro- 
claimed that Monsieur des Prez had imitated Sir Gervaise’s mode of ‘losing, 
the only one by means of which the leading vessel could escape destructon,and 
that the English were completely doubled on. At this moment, the sil-trim- 
mers of the Plantagenet handled their braces. The first pull was the Ist. No 
sooner were the ropes started, than the fore-top-mast went over the bovs,drag- 
ging after it the main with all its hamper, the mizen snapping like a pye-stem 
at the cap. By this cruel accident, the result of many injuries to shrous, back- 


stays, and spars, the situation of the Plantagenet became worse than ecr; for 
not only was the wreck to be partially cleared, at least, to fight man of th 
larboard guns, but the command of the ship was, in a great measure, lot, in the 


centre of one of the most infernal mélées that ever accompanied a embat at 
sea. Atnotime does the trained seaman ever appear so ‘great as then hi 
meets sudden misfortunes with the steadiness and quiet which it is anaterial 
part of the morale of discipline to inculcate. full of 


Greenly was adour for 
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| the assau!t, and was thinking of the best mode of — foul of his adversary, 
' when this calamity occurred ; but the masts were hardly down when he changed 
| all his thoughts to a new current, and called out to the sail-trimmers to ‘ lay 
| over, and clearthe wreck.’ Sir Gervaise, too, met with a sudden and violent 
| check to the current of his feelings. He had collected his Bowlderos, and was 
| giving his instructions as to the manner in which they were to follow, and keep 
| near his person, in the expected hand-to-hand encounter, when the heavy rush- 
ing of the air, and the swoop of the mass from above, announced what had oc- 
curred. Turning to the men, he calmly ordered them to aid in getting rid of 
the incumbrances, and was in the very act of directing Wycherly to join in the 
same duty, when the latter exclaimed—‘ See, Sir Gervaise, here comes another 
of the Frenchmen close upon our quarter. By heavens, they must mean to 
board!’ The vice-admirai instinctively grasped his sword-hilt tighter, and 
turned in the direction mentioned by his companion. There, indeed, came a 
fresh ship, shoving the cloud aside, and, by the clearer atmosphere that seemed 
to accompany her, apparently bringing down a current of air stronger than 
common. When first seen, the jib-boom and bow-sprit were both enveloped in 
smoke, but his bellying fore-top-sail,and the canvass hanging in festoons, loom- 
ed grandly in the vapour, the black yards seeming to embrace the wreaths, 
merely to cast them aside. The proximity, too, was fearful, her yard-arms 
promising to clear those of the Plantagenet only by a few feet, as her dark bows 
brushed along the admiral’s side. ‘This will be fearful work, indeed!’ ex- 
claimed Sir Gervaise. ‘A fresh broadside from a ship so near, will sweep all 
from the spars. Go, Wychecombe, tell Greenly to call in—Hold !—’Tis an 
English ship! No Frenchman’s bowsprit stands like that! Almighty God be 
praised! ”Tis the Cesar—there is the old Roman figure-head just shoving out 
of the smoke!’ This was said with a yell, rather than a cry, of delight, and in 
a voice so loud that the words were heard below, and flew through the ship like 
the hissing of an ascending rocket. To confirm the glorious tidings, the flash 
and the roar of guns on the off-side of the stranger announced the welcome tid- 
ings that La Pluton had an enemy of her own to contend with, thus enabling 
the Plantagenet’s people to throw all their strength on the starboard guns, and 
pursue their other necessary work without further molestation from the French 
rear-admiral. ‘The gratitude of Sir Gervaise, as the rescuing ship thrust her- 
self in between him and his most formidable assailant, was too deep for language. 
He placed his hat mechanically before his face, and thanked God, with a 
fervour of spirit that never before had attended his thanksgivings. This brief 
| act of devotion over, found the bows of the Cesar, which ship was advancing 
very slowly, in order not to pass too far ahead, just abreast of the spot where he 
stood, and so near that objects were pretty plainly visible. Between her night- 
heads stood Bluewater, conning the ship, by means of a line of officers, his hat 
in his hand, waving in encouragement to his own people, while Geoffrey Cleve- 
land held the trumpet at his elbow. At that moment three noble cheers were 
given by the crews;of the two friendly vessels, and mingled with the increasing 
roar of the Cesar’s artillery. ‘Then the smoke rose in a cloud over the fore- 
castle of the latter ship, and persons could no longer be distinguished. Never- 
theless, like all that thus approached, the relieving ship passed slowly ahead, 
until nearly her whole length protected the undefended side of her consort, de- 
livering her fire with fearful rapidity. The Plantagenets seemed to imbibe 
new life from this arrival, and their starboard guns spoke out again, as if man- 
ned by giants. It was five minutes, perhaps, after this seasonable arrival, be- 
fore the guns of the other ships of the English rear announced their presence on 
the outside of Monsieur des Prez’s force ; thus bringing the whole of the two 
fleets into four lines, all steering dead hefore the wind, and, as it were, inter- 
woven with each other. By that time the poops of the Plantagenet and Cesar 
betame visible from one to the other,the smoke now driving principally off from 
the vessels. There again were our two admirals each anxiously watching to 
get a glimpse of his friend. The instant the place was clear, Sir Gervaise ap- 
plied the trampet to his mouth, and called out—‘ God bless you—Dick! may 
Gol forever bless you—your ship can do it—clap your helm hard a-star-board, 
and sheer into M. des Prez; you'll have him in five minutes.’ Bluewater 
smiled, waved his hand, gave an order, and laid aside his trampet. Two min- 
utes later, the Caesar sheered into the smoke on her larboard beam, and the 
crash of the meeting vessels was heard. By this time the wreck of the Plan- 
tagenet was cut adrift, and she, too, made a rank sheer, though in a direction 
opposite to that of the Cesar’s. As she went through the smoke, her guns 
ceased, and when she emerged into the pure air, it was found that Le Poakioy- 
ant had set courses and top-gallant-sails, and was drawing so fast ahead, as to 
render pursuit, under the little sail that could be set, unprofitable. Signals 
were out of the question, but this movement of the two admirals converted the 
whole battle scene into one of inexplicable confusion. Ship after ship changed 
her position, and ceased her fire from uncertainty what that position was, until 
a general silence succeeded the roar of the cannonade. It was indispensable 
to pause and let the smoke blow away. It did not require many minutes to 
raise the curtain on the two fleets. As soon as the firing stopped, the wind 
increased, and the smoke was driven off to leeward in a vast straggling cloud, 
that seemed to scatter and disperse in the air spontaneously, ‘Then a sight 
of the havoc and destruction that had been done in this short conflict was first 
obtained.” 

This spirited scene leaves us little space for farther enumeration of the minor 
salt-water characters whom Mr. Cooper has clustered round his ‘ Two Admi- 
rals.’ But it must not deprive us of the line of praise to be given to the wind- 
ing up of the novel, which is good, and not altogether hackneyed—a rare merit 
in these days. The rank it ought to take when measured against our own sea 
novels, it were invidious to attempt to determine. Let the blue jackets settle 
the question. 


OUR MESS. 
A NEW STORY BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CHARLES O'MALLEY,” &c. 
JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 
CHAPTER XIV.—THE PARTING. 

From motives of delicacy towards Miss Bellew I did not call that day at the 
Rooneys. For many months such an omission on my part had never occurred. 
Accordingly, when O’Grady returned at night to the Castle, he laughingly told 
|me that the house was in half mourning. Paul sat moodily over his wine, 
| scarce lifting his head, and looking what he himself called nonsuited. Mrs 
Paul, whose grief was always in the active mood, sobbed, hiccupped, gulped, 
and waved her arms as if she had lost a near relative. Miss Bellew did not 
appear at all, and Phil discovered that she had written home that morning, re- 
| questing her father to send for her without loss of time. “ The affair, as you 
see,” continued O’Grady, “ has turned out ill for all parties Dudley has lost 
| his post, you your mistress, and | my money : a pretty good illustration how 
much mischief a mere fool can at any moment make in society.” 








| 
It was about four o’clock in the afternoon when I mounted my horse to ride 

| over to Stephen's Green 
was called to a large placard which, in front of a house opposite the lower Cas- 
tle-gate, had attracted a considerable crowd around it. | was spared the ne 


As I passed slowly along Dame-street, my attention | . 
‘ iher. Was this true? 





cessity of stopping to read by the hoarse shout of a ragged ruffian who elbowed | 


his way through the mob, carrying on one arm a mass of printed handbills, the 
other hand he held beside his mouth to aid the energy of his declamatio 
‘* Here’s the full and true account,” cried he, “ of the bloody and me-lan-cho 

| that tuk place yesterday morning in the Phaynix Park between Lord D 
ley de Vere and Mr. Hinton, two edge-ducongs to his Grace the Lord Liftinint. 
wid all the particulars, for one ha’ pe nny.” 


the whole c rrespondence between the 


auc 





Castle bucks,” shouted a r- 





= publisher,—the Colburn to this Bentley,—‘ wid a beautiful new song to ar 
old tune : 
; “ Bang it up, bang it up to the lady in the Green.” 
“Give me one, if you please,” said a motherly-looking woman in a gray 


cloak. 
. aco ma'am, a penny,” responded the vender. ‘The bloody fight for a 
alfpenny ! 

What !” said he ; “ would you have an Irish melody and the picture of an 
illigant female for a copper ?” 

“ Sing us the song, Peter,” called out another. 

“ This is too bad '” said I, passionately, as driving the spurs into my horse, 
I dashed through the ragged mob, upsetting and overturning all beforé me. 
Not, however, before I was recognized, and, as I cantered down the street, 
a shout of derision, and a hail-storm of offensive epithets followed me as I 
went. 

It was, I confess, some time before I recovered my equanimity enough to 
think of my visit. For myself, individually, I cared little or nothing; who 
could tell in what form these things might reach my friends in England? 
How garbled! how exaggerated ! how totally perverted !—and then, too, Miss 
Bellew! It was evident she was alluded to. I trembled to think that her 
name, polluted by the lips of such wretches as these, should be cried through 
the dark alleys and purlieus of the capital ; a scoff and a mockery among the 
very outcasts of vice ! 

As I turned the corner of Grafton-street, a showy carriage with four gray 
horses passed me by. I knew it was the Rooney equipage, and although for a 
moment I was chagrined that the object of my visit was defeated, on second 
thoughts I satisfied myself, that, perhaps, it was quite as well: so I rode on to 
leave my card. On reaching the door, from which already some visitors were 
turning away, I discovered that I had forgotten my ticket-case : so I dismount- 
ed to write my name in the visiting-book : for this observance among great 
people, Mrs. Rooney had borrowed, to the manifest horror and dismay of many 
respectable citizens. 

“ A note for you,” said the butler, in his silvery accent, as he placed a small 
sealed billet in my hand. I opened it hastily. It contained but two lines :— 
‘* Miss Bellew requests Mr. Hinton will kindly favor her with a few moments” 
conversation at an early opportunity.” 

“Ts Miss Bellew at home ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the servant, who stood waiting to precede me up stairs, and 
announce me. 

‘Mr. Hinton,” said the man; and the words echoed in the empty drawing- 
room, as he elosed the door behind me; the next moment I heard the rustle of 
a silk dress, and Miss Bellew came out of the boudoir and walked towards me. 
Contrary to her usual habit—which was to hold out her hand to me,—she now 
came timidly, hesitatingly forward ; her eyes downcast, and her whole air and 
appearance indicating, not only the traces of sorrow, but of physical suffering. 

‘* Mr. Hinton,”’ said she,in a voice every accent of which vibrated on my heart, 
“T have tthe liberty to ask a few moments’ interview with you ; for, al- 
though it‘is’tfot only probable, but almost certain, we shall not meet again, yet 
I wish to explain certain portions of my conduct, and, indeed, to make ered the 
reason of a favour [ have to ask at your hands.” 

‘*Permit me to interrupt you for a moment,” said I. “It is evident how 
painful the matter you would speak of is to you: you have no need of expla- 
nation, least of all to me. By accident, I overheard that which, however high 
my esteem for Miss Bellew before, could but elevate her in my eyes. Pass 
then at once, I beseech you, to what you call a favor: there is no service you 
can seek for ad : 

“‘T thank you,” replied she, in a voice scarcely articulate: “you have, in- 
deed, spared me much in not asking me to,speak, of what it is misery enough 
to remember ; but it is not the first time my unprotected position in this house 
has exposed me to outrage ; though assuredly it shall be the last.” The tone 
of indignation she spoke in supplied her with energy, as she hurriedly contin- 
ued: “ Already, Mr. Hinton, persons have dared to build a scandal upon the 
frail foundation of this insolent wager. Your name has been mixed up with it 
in such a way that no possible intercourse could exist between us without being 
construed into evidence of a falsehood : therefore, I have made up my mind, to 
ask you to discontinue your visits here, for the few days I may yet remain. I 
have already written home, the answer may arrive the day after to-morrow ; 
and, while I feel that I but ill repay the hospitality and kindness I have receiv- 
ed, and have met with, in closing the door to a most valued guest, I am assur- 
ed, you will understand and approve my motives, and not refuse my request.” 

Delighted at the prospect of being in some way engaged in a service, I had 
listened with a throbbing heart, upto the moment she concluded. Nothing 
could so completely overthrow all my hopes, as these last few words. Seeing 
my silence and my confusion—for I knew not what to say—she added, in @ 
slightly tremulous voice : 

‘Tam sorry, Mr. Hinton, that my little knowled ge of the world should have 
led me into this indiscretion : I perceive from your manner that I have asked @ 
sacrifice you are unwilling to make: I ought to have known that habits have 
their influence, as well as inclinations ; and that this house, being the resort of 

your friends . 

“* Oh, how much, how cruelly you have mistaken me! Not on this account, 
not for such reasons as you suppose did I hesitate in my reply ; far fromit: in- 
deed, the very cause which made me a frequent visitor of this house, is that 
which now renders me unable to answer you.”—A slight flush upon her cheek 
and a tremulous motion of her lip, prevented my adding more. “ Fear not, Miss 
Bellew,” said I, “ fear not from me ; however different the feeling that would 
prompt it, no speech of mine shall cause you pain to listen to, Riuete: the 
buried thought may rack my own hosom. You shall have your request : 
good bye.” 

“Nay, nay, not so,” said she, as she raised her handkerchief to her eyes, 
and gave a soft but sickly smile ; “you mustn't go without my thanking you 
for all your kindness. It may so chance that some day or other you will visit 
the wild west ; if so, pray don’t forget that my father, of whom you have 
heard me speak so much, would be but too happy to thank one, who has been 
so kind to his daughter ; and, if that day should come,”—here a slight gleam 
of animation shot across her features—* I beseech you not to think from what 
you will see of me there, that I have forgotten all your good teaching, and al! 
your lessons about London manner, though I sadly fear that neither my 
dress nor deportment will testify in my favour; and so good bye.” She drew 
her glove from her hand, as she spoke. I raised the taper fingers respectfully, 
to my lips, and without venturing another look, muttered “ good bye,” and left 
the room 

As stop by step I loitered on the stairs, I struggled with myself against the 
rising temptation to hurry back to her presence, and tell her that, although hi- 
therto the fancied security of meeting her every day had made me a stranger to 
my own emotions, the hour of parting had dispelled the illusion ; the thought 
of separation had unveiled the depths of my heart, and told me that I loved 
It was. 








CHAPTER XV.—THE LETTER FROM HOME 


Feigning illness to O'Grady as the reason of my not going to the Rooney’s, 


| I kept my quarters for several days, during which time it required all my reso- 
| lution to enable me to keep my promise ; and scarcely an hour of the day went 
ver without my feeling tempted to mount my hors¢ and try if, perchance, I 
could not catch even a passing look at her once mort Miss Bellew was the 
first woman who had ever treated me as a man: this, in itself, had a strong 


hold on my feelings; for after al!, what flattery 
invests us with a character to whic 


is there so artful as that whi 
h we feelin our hearts our pretension is 
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doubtful ! Why has college life, why has the army, such a claim upon our 
jtude at our outset in the world? Is it not the acknowledgment of our 
manhood ! and for the same reason the man who first accepts our bill, and the 
woman who first receives our addresses, have an unqualified right to our regard 
r evermore. 
. It is the sense of what we seem to others, that moulds and fashions us through 
life ; and how many a character that seems pou in letters of adamant, took 
its type, after all, from some chance or casual circumstance, some passing Te- 
mark, some hazarded expression. We begin by stimulating a part, and we end 
by dovetailing it into our nature ; thence the ren g which a first passion works 
in every young mind. The ambition to be loved, the desire to win affection, 
teach us those ways of pleasing, which, whether real or affected, become part 
and parcel of ourselves. Little know we that in the passion we believe to be 
the most disinterested, how much of pure egotism is mixed up ; and well is 
it for us such is the case. The imaginary standard we “set up before our- 
selves, is a goal to strive for, an object of high hope before Us ; and few, if 
any, of our bolder enterprises in after life, have not their birth in the cradle of 
first love. 

The accolade, that in olden days by its magic touch converted the humble 
squire into the spurred and belted knight, had no such charm as the first beam 
from a bright eye when falling upon the hidden depths of our heart, it has 
shown us a mine of rich thoughts, of dazzling hopes, of bright desires: this in- 
deed is a change ; and who is there, having felt it, has not walked forth a 

uder and a nobler spirit ? 

Thoughts like these came rushing on my mind as I reflected on my passion 
for Louisa Bellew ; and as I walked my room my heart bounded with elation, 
and my step grew firm in its tread ; for I felt that already a new influence was 
beaming on me, a new light was shining upon my path in life. Musing thus, 
I paid but little attention to my servant who had just left a letter upon my table ; 
my eye, at length, glanced at the address, which I perceived was in my 
mother’s hand-writing ; I opened it somewhat carelessly, for somehow my dear 
mother's letters had gradually decreased in their interest as my anti-Irish pre- 
judices grew weaker by time ; her exclusively English notions | could no longer 
respond to so freely as before ; and as I knew the injustice of some of her opi- 
nions, I felt proportionably disposed to mistrust the truth of many others. The 
letter as usual, was crossed and recrossed ; for nothing, after all, was so tho- 
rough a criterion of fashion as a penurious avoidance of postage, and in conse- 
quence scarcely a portion of the paper was uncovered by ink. ‘The detail of 
balls and dinners, the “on dits” of the town, the rumoured changes in the 
ministry, who was to come in and who was to go out, whether Lord Arthur 

t a regiment, or Lady Mary a son, had all become comparatively uninterest- 
ingto me. What we know and what we live in, is the world to us; and the 
arrival of a new bear is as much matter of interest in the prairies of the far 
west, as the first night of a new ballet in the circles of Paris. In all probabili- 
ty, therefore, after satisfying myself that my friends were well, | should have 
been undutiful enough to put my mother’s letter to bed in a card rack without 
any very immediate intention of disturbing its slumbers, when suddenly the 
word Rooney attracted my eye, aud at once awakened my curiosity. How the 
name of these people should have come to my mother’s aristocratic ears [ could 
not conceive ; for, although I had myself begun a letter about them, yet, on 
second thoughts, I deemed it better to consign it to the fire than risk a discove- 
ry, by no means necessary. 

I now sat patiently down before the fire, resolved to spell over the letter 
from, beginning to end, and suffer nothing to escape me. All her letters, like 
the preamble of a deed, began with a certain formula—a species of lamenta- 
tion over her wretched health; the difficulty of her case which, consisting in 
the absence of all symptoms, had puzzled the faculty for years long—the incle- 
mency of the weather, which by some fatality of fortune was sure to be rainy 
when Dr. Y said it ought to be fine, and oppressively hot when he as- 
sured her she required a bracing element ; besides, it was evident the medical 
men mistook her case, and what chance had she with Providence and the col- 
lege of physicians against her! Then every one was unkind—nobody believed 
her sick, or thought her valuable life in danger, although from four o'clock in 
the afternoon.to the same hour the next morning, she was continually before 
their eyes, driving in the park, visiting, dining, and even dancing, too; in fact, 
ps herself in every imaginable shape and form for the sake of an un- 
grateful world that had nothing but hollow civilities to show her, instead oi 
tears for her sufferings. Skimming my eye rapidly over this, I came at length 
to the well-known paragraph which always concluded this exordium, and which 
I could have repeated by heart, the purport of it being simply, a prophetic me- 
nace, of what would be the state, and what, the feelings, of various persons 

unknown, when at her demise they discovered how unjustly, how ungenerous- 
ly, how cruelly, they had once or twice complimented her upon her health and 
looks, during her lifetime. The undying remorse of those unfeeling wretches, 
among whom it was very plain my father was numbered, was expatiated upon 
with much force and Christian charity ; for as certain joint-stock companies 
contrive in their advertisements, to give an apparent stability to their firm, by 
quoting some well-known Coutts a: eniaenal as their banker; so my poor 
mother, by simply introducing the word * Providence,” into all her worldly 











transactions, thought she was discharging the most rigid of Christian duties, 
and securing a happy retreat for her when that day should arrive, when neither 
rouge, nor false hair, would supply the deficiencies of youth, and death should 
unlock the jaw, the dentist had furnished. 
After this came the column of court gossip, the last pun of the prince, and 
a “mot” of Mr. Canning. ‘ We hope,’’ continued she, “ poor Somerset will 
© to Madrid as ambassador : to refuse him would be a great cruelty, as he has 
en ordered by his medical men to try a southerly climate—hum—ah—Lady 
Jane to replace Miss Barclay with the Landgravine.” Very stupid all this ; 
but come, here we have it, the writing too changes as if a different spirit had 
dictated it. ‘‘Two o'clock. I've just returned from the Grevilles, seriously 
ill from the effect of the news that has reached me. Wretched boy! what have 
a done? What nen career of imprudence have you entered upon ! 
rite to me at once ; for although I shall take immediate steps for your recall, 
I shall be in a fever of impatience till you tell me all about it. Poor dear Lord 
Dudley de Vere, how I love him for the way he speaks of you; for although, 
evidently, your conduct to him has been something very gross, yet his language 
respecting you, is marked, not only by forbearance, but by kindness. Indeed, 
he attributes the spirit you have manifested, to the instigation of another mem- 
ber of the staff, whose name, with his habitual delicacy, we could not prevail 
upon him to disclose. His account of that wretched country is distressing in- 
deed ; the frightful state of society, the barbarism of the natives, and the fre- 
qe of bloodshed. I shall not close my eyes to-night thinking of you ; 
though he has endeavored to re-assure me, by telling us, that as the Castle is 





a strong place, and a considerable military force always there, you are in com- 
ive safety. 
the odious house where all this gambling and ruin goes forward! How feel- 
ingly poor Lord Dudley spoke of the trials young men are exposed to. His 
parents have indeed a treasure in him. Rooney appears to be a money-lender, 
a usurer—most probably a Jew. His wretched wife, what can she be! and 
that designing minx, niece, daughter, or whatever this Miss Belloo—what a 
shocking name—may be! To think you should have fallen among such peo- 
ple! Lord George’s debts are, they say, very considerable, all owing, as he 
assures me, to his unfortunate acquaintance with this Rooney, with whom he 
appears to have had bill transactions for some time past. If your difficulties 
were only on the score of money, I should think little of it ; but a quarrelsome, 
rancorous spirit, a taste for low company and vulgar associates, and a tendency 
to drink: these, indeed, are very shocking features, and calculated to inflict 
much misery on your parents. 
“ However, let us, as far as possible endeavour to repair the mishap. I write 
by this post to Mr. Rooney, requesting him to send in his account to your fa- 


But, my dear child, who are these frightful Rooneys, fel. | 


| 


She Albion. 


true, that mediocrity,of mind, has its influence in producing a misehievous 

position. Unable to earry on any weet chain of reasoning, the man 
of narrow intellect looks for some immediate result, and in his anxiety to at- 
tain his obyect, forgetful of the value of both character and credit, he is pre- 

ared to sacrifice the whole game of life, provided he secure but the odd trick. 

esides, the very insufficiency of his resources, lead him out of himself for 
his enjoyments and his oceupations. Watching, therefore, the game of life, he 

radually acquires a certain low and underhand cunning, which, being mista- 
ie by himself for ability, he omits no occasion to display it; and hence be- 
gins the petty warfare of malice he wages against the world with all the spite- 
ul ingenuity and malevolence of a Raney. 

I could trace through all my mother’s letter the dexterity with which Lord 
Dudley avoided committing himself respecting me, while his delicacy regard- 
ing O’Grady’s name was equally conspicnous to a certain extent. He might 
have been excused if he bore no will to one or other of us; but what 
could palliate his ingratitude to the Rooneys! what could gloss over the base 
return he made them, for all their hospitalities and attention! for nothing was 
more clear than that the light in which he represented them to my mother, made 
them appear as low, and intriguing adventurers. 

This was all bad enough ; but what should I say of the threatened letter to 
them. In what a position would it place me before those who had been uni- 
formly kind and good-natured towards me; the very thought of this nearly 
drove me to distraction, and I confess it was in no dutiful mood, I crushed 
up the epistle in my hand, and walked my room in an agony of shame and 
vexation. 

CHAPTER XVI.—A MORNING IN TOWN. 

The morning after the receipt of the letter, the contents of which I have in 
pert made known to the reader, O’Grady called on me to accompany him into 
the city. 

“T amon a borrowing expedition, Jack,” cried he; ‘and there's nothing 
like having a new face with one. Cavendish, Hopeton, and the rest of them, 
are so well known, it’s no use having them. But you, my boy, you're fresh, 
your smooth chin does not look like a protested bill, and you have got a degage 
careless manner, a kind of unsuspicious look about you, a man never has, after 
a bailiff has given him an epaulette of five dirty fingers.” 

‘* But, Phil,” said I, “ if you really want money Ke 

“* My very excellent young friend,” interrupted he, in a kind of sermon voice, 
‘don't finish it, I beseech you ; that is the very last thing in the way of exche- 
quer, a gentleman is ever driven te—borrowing from a friend. Heaven forbid! 
but even supposing the case that one’s friend has money, why, the presumption 
is, that he must have borrowed it himself; so that you are spunging upon his 
ingenuity, not his income : besides, why riddle one’s own ships, when there is 
an enemy before us tofight. Please to remember the money-lenders, the usur- 
ers, the stock-broking knaves at fifty per cent. that the world is glutted with ; 
these are the true game for a sporting gentleman, who would rather harpoon a 
shark any day, than spear a salmon.” 

‘* But what’s become of Paul? Is he not available?” 

“Don't you know what has happened there? But I was forgetting you've 
kept the house this week past. In the first place La Belle Louise has gone 
home, Paul has taken his departure for the circuit, and Mrs. Paul, after three 
days’ sharp hysterics, has left town for her villa, near Bray; old Harvey, find- 
ing it doubtless more convenient to visit her there, with twenty guineas for his 
fee, than to receive one, for his call at Stephen’s green.” —, 

‘“* And what is supposed to be the cause of all this!” said I, scarce able to 
conceal my agitation. 

“The report goes,” replied he, “that some bank has broke in Calcutta or 
the Caucasus, or somewhere, or that some gold-mine in Peru, in which Paul 
had a share, has all turned out to be only plated goods; for it was on the re- 
ceipt of a letter, on the very morning uf Paul’s departure, that she took so dan- 
gerously ill: and as Paul, in his confusion, brought the attorney, instead of the 





surgeon-general, the case became alarming, and they gave her so much #ther | 
and sal volatile, that it required the united strength of the family, to keep her 


from ascending like a balloon. However, the worst of it all is, the house is shut, 
the windows closed, and where lately on the door-steps a pair of yellow plushed 
breeches, figured bright, and splendent, as the glorious sun, a dusky-looking 
planet in threadbare black, now informs you that the family are from home, and 
not expected back for the summer.” 


“Perhaps J can explain the mystery,” said I, as a blush of shame burnt | 


on my cheek: *“ read this.” So saying, I handed O’Grady the letter, 
doubled down at the part where Lord Dudley’s mention of the Rooneys be- 
gan. Grieved as | felt thus to expose the absurd folly of my mother’s conduct, 
yet I felt the necessity of having at least one friend to advise with, and that, to 
render his counsel of any value, a perfect candour on my part, was equally im- 
perative. 

While his eye glanced over the lines, I walked towards the window, expect- 
ing at each moment some open burst of indignation would escape him—some 


outbreak of passionate warmth, at the cold-blooded ingratitude and malevolence | 


of one, whom previously we had but regarded as a fool. Not so; on the con- 
trary, he read the letter to the end with an unchanged countenance, folded it 
up with great composure, and then, turning his back to the fire, he burst out 
into a fit of the most immoderate laughter. 


‘‘ Look ye, Jack,” cried he,in a voice almost suffocated with the emotion, “I | 


am a poor man, have scarcely a guinea I can call my own,yet I'd have given the 
best hack in my stable to have seen the Rooneys reading that letter. ‘There, 
there ; don’t talk to me, boy, about villany, ingratitude, and so forth. The fun 
of it, man, covers all the rest. Only to think of Mr. Paul Rooney, the Amphy- 
trion of viceroys, chancellors, bishops, major-generals, and lord mayors, esked 
for his bill—to score up all your champaign and your curacoa; your tartle, 
your deviled kidneys; all the heavy brigade of your grand dinners, and al the 
light infantry of luncheons, breakfasts, grilled bones, and sandwiches! The 
Lord forgive your mother, for putting it in his head! My chalk wouldbe a 
fearful one, not to speak of the ugly item, of ‘cash advanced.” Oh! itil kill 
me, I knew that. Don't look so serious, .man ; you may live fifty year, and 
never have so good a joke to laugh at. Tell me, Jack, do you think your mother 
has kept a copy of the letter? I would give my right eye for it. Whata 
fearful temper Paul will be in, on circuit, and as to Mrs. Rooney, it will go hard 
with her, but she cuts the whole aristocracy, for at least a week. There 
never was anything like it. To hint at transporting the Princess O'Toole, 
whose ancestor was here in the time of Moses. Ah, Jack, how little respect 
your mother appears to have for an old family! She evidently has no classicd 
associations to hallow her memory withal.” 

“T confess,” said I, somewhat tartly, “‘had I anticipated the spirit with 
— you have taken up this matter, I doubt whether I should have shown you 
the letter.” 
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corn, cattle, and cottages; pigs, potatoes, and peasantry. They love to let 
their eye range over a rich and swelling scene of woodland and prairie ; for they 
are the landscape gardeners of usury—they are the Hobbimas and Berghems of 
the law. 

“ Others again, of smaller range and humbler practice, there are, to whom, 
upon occasion, you assign your grandfather's plate and the pictures of your 
grand-aunts for certain monied conveniences you stand in need of. ‘These are 
a kind of Brobdignag pawnbrokers, who have fine houses, the furniture of which 
is everlastingly changing, each creditor sending his representative, like a minis- 
ter to a foreign court: with them, also, Ihave nothing todo. The family have 
had so little to eat for the last two generations that they troubled themselves 
but slightly, on the score of silver dishes ; and as to pictures, I ess but one 
in the world—a portrait of my father in his wig and robes. This, independent 
of other reasons, I couldn’t part with, as it is one of the only means I possess, 
of controlling Corny, when his temper becomes more than usually untractable. 
Upon these occasions, I hang up the ‘ jidge’ over the chimney-piece, and the 
talisman has never failed yet. 

“ Now, Jack, my constituency live about Fleet-street, and those small, ob- 
scure, dingy-looking passages that branch from it on either side. Here live a 
class of men who, having begun life as our servants or valets, are in perfect pos- 
session of all our habits of life, our wants, and our necessities. Having amas- 
sed enough by retail robbery of us while in our service, to establish some petty 
tavern, or some low livery stable, they end by cheating us wholesale, for the 
loan of our own money, at their rate of interest. Well aware that, however 
deferred, we must pay eventually, they are satisfied, good, easy souls, to re- 
new and renew bills, whose current per centage varies from five-and-twenty, 
to forty. And even, notwithstanding all this, Jack, they are difficult devils 
to deal with; any appearance of being hard up, any show of being out-at- 
elbows, rendering a negotiation as difficult, as the assurance of a condemned 
ship for a China voyage. No, my boy; though your house be besieged by 
duns, though in every passenger you see a bailiff, and never nap after dinner 
without dreaming of the Marshelsea, yet still, the very moment you cross the 
precincts of their dwelling, you must put your care where your cash ought 
to be—in your pocket. You must wear the easy smile of a happy con- 
science, and talk of your want of a few hundreds, as though it were a ques- 
tion of a pinch of snuff, or a glass of brandy and water, while you 
agree to the exorbitant demands they exact, with the careless indifference of 
one, to whom money is no object, rather than with the despair of a wretch, 
who looks for no benefit in life, save in the act for insolvent debtors. This, 
you'll say is a great bore, and so I once thought too; now, however, I have 
got somewhat used to it, and sometimes don’t actually dislike the fun. Why, 
man, I have been at it for three months at atime. I remember when I never 
blew my nose without pulling out a writ along with my pocket handkerchief, 
and I never was in better spirits in all my life. Buthere weare. This is Billy 
Fagan’s, a well-known drysalter: you'll have to wait for me in the front parlor 
a moment while I negotiate with Billy.” 

Elbowing our way through a squalid and miserable-looking throng of people 
that filled the narrow hall of a house in Fleet-street, we forced on till we reach- 
ed an inner door in which a sliding panel permitted those within to communi- 
cate with others on the outside. Tapping at this with his cane, O’Grady called 
out something which I could not catch, the panel at onée flew back, a red car- 
buncled face appeared at the opening, the owner of which, with a grin of very 
peculiar signification, exclaimed— 

‘Ah, is’t yourself, captain t Walk in, sir.” 

With these words the door was opened, and we were admitted into the inner 
hall. This was also crowded, but with a different class from what I had seen 
without. These were apparently men in business, shopkeepers, and traders 
who, reduced by some momentary pressure to effect a loan, were content to 
prop up their tottering credit by sapping the very core of their prosperity. Un- 
| like the others, on whom habitual poverty and daily misery had stamped its 
heavy impress, and whose faces too, inured to suffering, betrayed no shame at 
being seen. ‘These, on the contrary, looked downward or aside ; seemed im- 
patient, fretful, and peevish, and indicated in a hundred ways, how unused they 
were to exigencies of this nature, muttering to themselves in angry mood at 
being detained, and feigning a resolution to depart at every moment. O'Grady, 
after a conference of a few moments with the rubicund Cerberus I have men- 
tioned, beckoned to me to follow him. We proceeded accordingly up a narrow 
| creaking stair, into a kind of front drawing-room, in which about a dozen per- 
| sons were seated, or listlessly lounging in every imaginable attitude, some on 
chairs, some on the window sills, some on the tables, and one even on the man- 
| telpiece, with his legs gracefully dangling in front of the fire. Perfectly dis- 
| tinct from the other two classes, I have mentioned, these were all young men 
| 
| 














whose dress, look, and bearing bespoke them of rank and condition. Chatting 
away gaily, laughing, joking, and telling good stories, they seemed but little to 
care for the circumstances which brought them there ; and, while they quizzed 
each other about their various debts and difficulties, seemed to think want of 
money as about the very best joke a gentleman could laugh at. By all of these 
O’Grady was welcomed with a burst of applause, as they eagerly pressed for- 
ward to shake hands with him. 

“‘} say, O'Grady,” cried one, ‘‘ we muster strong this morning. 
gan’s bank will stand the run on it. What’s your figure ?” 

“Oh, a couple of hundreds,” said Phil, carelessly ; ‘I have got rather a 
| heavy book on the steeple chase.”’ 

“So I hear,” said another; ‘‘ and they say Ulick Burke won’t ride for yor : 
| he knows no one can sit the horse but himself ; and Maher, the story goes, has 
given him a hundred and fifty to leave you in the lurch !” 

“* How good!” said Phil, smiling; for although this intelligence came upon 
him thus suddenly, he never evinced the slightest surprise, nor the most trifling 
irritation. 

“You'll pay forfeit, of course, Phil,” said the gentleman on the chimney. 

“T fancy not.” 

“ Then will you take two fifties to one, against your horse ?” 

“ Will you give it ?” was the cool reply. 

“re.” 

“* And I—and I also,” said different voices round the room. 

“Agreed, gentlemen, with all of you. So if you please we'll book this 
Jack, have you got a pencil ?” 

As I drew forth my pocket-book, I could not help whispering to O'Grady, 
that there seemed something like a coalition among his opponents. Before I 
could conclude, the red face appeared at the door.—O’Grady hastily muttered, 
** wait for me here,” and left the room. 

During his absence, I had abundant time to study those about me ; indeed, 
a perfect sameness in their characters as in their pursuits, rendered it an easy 
process, for as with unguarded frankness they spoke of their several difficulties, 


| 


I hope Fa- 








“And if you had not,” replied he, ‘“ I’d not have forgiven you till the day of 
my death. Next to a legacy, a good laugh is the best thing I know; indeed, 
sometimes it is better; for you can’t be choused out of it by your lawyer.” 

‘Laughing is a very excellent practice no doubt, but I looked for some 
advice _” 

“* Advice! to be sure, my boy; and you shall have it. Only give me a good 
training canter of a hearty laugh, and you'll see what running I'll make, when 
it comes to sound discretion afterwards. ‘The fun of a man’s temperament is 
like the froth on your champaigne ; while it gives a zest to the liquor of life by 
its lightness and its sparkle, it neither detracts from the flavour nor the strength 
ofthe beverage. At the same time, when I begin to froth up, don’t expect me 
to sober down before twenty-four hours. So take your hat, come along into 
town, and thank your stars that you have been able to delight the heart of a 
man, who’s trying to get a bill discounted. Now hear me, Jack,” said he,as we 
descended the stairs; if youexpect me to conduct myself with becoming gravity 
and decorum, you had better avoid any mention of the Rooneys for the rest of 








ther, and that in future any dinners, or wine, you may have at his house, will| the day ; and now, a Vouvrage. 


not be paid for, as you are under age. 


I shall also let him know, that the | 


As we proceeded down Dame street, my friend scientifically explained to me 


obscurity of his rank in life, and the benighted state of the country he lives in, | the various modes there were of obtaining money on loan. 


shall prove no safeguard to him from our vigilance ; and as the chancellor 


“T don’t speak,” said he, ‘“ of those cases where a man has landed security, 


dines with us to-morrow, I think of asking him, if he couldn’t be punished some | or property of one kind or other, or even expectations, because all these are 


way. ‘Transportation they tell me, has already nearly got rid of the gipsies. | 


easy—the mere rule of three in financial arithmetic. What I mean are the 


As for yourself, make your arrangements to return immediately ; for, although | decimal fractions of a man’s difficulties, when, with as many.writs against him 


your father knows nothing about it, I intend to ask Sir Henry Gordon to call on 
the Duke of York, and contrive an exchange for you. How I hate this secret 
adviser of yours—how I detest the Rooneys—how I abhor the Irish. You 
have only to come back with long hair, and the frightful accent, to break the 
heart of your affectionate, but afflicted mother, 

“ Your cousin Julia desires her regards I must say, she has not shown a 
due respect to my feelings since the arrival of this sad intelligence, it is only 
this minute she has finished a caricature of you, making love to a wild Irish girl 
with wings: this is not only cruel towards me, but an unbecoming sarcasm 
towards a wretched people to whom the visitations of Providence, should not 
be made matters of reproach.” 

Thus concluded this famous epistle, at which, notwithstanding that every 
line offended me deeply, I could not refrain from burstitig into laughter. My 
opinion of Lord Dudley had certainly not been of the highest ; but yet was I 
totally unprepared for the apparent depth of villany his character possessed ; 
but I knew not, then, how strong an alloy of cunning exists in every fool ; and 
how, almost invariably, a narrow intellect, and a malevolent disposition, are 
associated in the same individual. 

There is no prejudice more popular, nor is there any which is better worth 
refuting, than that which attributes to folly certain good qualities of heart, as 
a kind of compensation for the deficiency in those of the head. Now, although 
there are of course instances to the contrary, yet will the fact be found general- 





as would make a carpet for his bed-room, he can still go with an empty pocket 
in the morning, and come back, with it furnished at night. And now to 
begin. The maxims of the sporting world are singularly applicable to the prac- 
tice before us. You're told, that, before you enter a preserve, your first duty 
is to see that your gun is properly loaded—all the better if it be a double-bar- 
relled one. Now look here,” as he spoke, he drew from his sabretasche five 
bills of one hundred pounds each ; “ you see I am similarly prepared. The game 
may get up at any moment, and not find me at half cock ; and although I only 
g0 out for a single bird, that is, but one hundred, yet, if by good luck [ flush a 
convoy, you see I am ready for them all. ‘The doctrine of chances shows us 
that five to one is better than an even bet ; so, by scattering these five bills in 
different directions, the odds are exactly so many in my favour that I raise a 
hundred somewhere.” 

** And now,” said I, “‘ where does the game lie *” 

“Tm coming to that, Jack. Your rich preserves are all about the neighbour- 
hood of Clare street, Park street, Merrion street and that direction. With 
them, alas! I have nothing to do. My broad acres have long since taken wings 
to themselves ; and I fear a mortgage upon Mount O'Grady, as it at present 
exists, would be a poor remedy for an empty pocket. The rich money-lenders 
despise poor devils like me: they love not contingencies; and, as Macbeth 
says, ‘ They have no speculation in their eyes.’ For them, my dear Jack, you 





must have messuages and tenements,and out-houses, townlands, and turbaries ; 





their stories presented one uniform feature—reckless expenditure and wasteful 
extravagance, with limited means and encumbered fortunes ; they had passed 
through every phase of borrowing, every mode of raising money, and were now 
reduced to the last rung of the ladder of expediency, to become the prey of the 
usurer, who meted out to them a few more months of extravagance at the cost 
of many a future year of sorrow and repining. 

I was beginning to grow impatient, as the door gently opened and I saw my 
friend, as he emerged from the back drawing-room. Without losing a mo- 
ment’s time I joined him. We descended the stairs together, and walked out 
into the street. 

“Are you fond of pickled herrings, Jack ?” said O’Grady, as he took my 
arm. 

‘Pickled herrings! Why, what do you mean !” 

“Probably,” resumed he, in the same dry tone of voice, “ you prefer ash 
bark, or assafcetida 1” 

«Why, I can’t say.” 

“4h, my boy! you're difficult to please, then. 
oil aid Welch wigs?” 

*Gonfound me if I understand you.”’ 

“Fothing more easy after all, for of each of these commodities I’m now 4 
poss@sor to the amount of some two hundred and twenty pounds. You look 
surprsed, but such is the nature of our transactions here ; and for my bill of 
five hindred, payable in six months, I have become a general merchant to the 
exten I’ve told you, not to mention paying eighty more for a certain gig and 
horse popularly known in this city as the discount dennet. This,” continued 
he wih a sigh, “is about the tenth time I’ve been the owner of that vile con- 

veyaite ; for you must know whenever Fagan advances a good round sum, he 
alway insists on something of this kind forming part of it, and thus, according 
to thefigure of your loan, you may drive from his door in any thing, from a 
whee!barrow to a stage-coach. As for the discount dennet, it 1s as well known 
as theblack-cart that conveys the prisoners to Newgate, and the reputation of 
him vbo travels in either, is pretty much ona par. From the crank of the rus- 
ty spmgs, to the limping amble of the malicious old black beast in the shafts, 
the wole thing has a look of beggary about it. Every jingle of the ragged 
harnes, seems to whisper in your ear, fifty per cent. ; and drive which way 
you wil, it is impossible to get free of the notion, that you're not trotting along 
the rod to ruin. To have been seen in it once, is as though you had figured 
in the jillory, and the very fact of its being in your possession, is a blow of a 
batterag-ram to your credit for ever!” 

‘“‘ Bit why venture into it '—if you must have it, let it be like the pickled 
herring and the paving stones—so much of pure loss.” 

“Te fact is, Jack, it is generally passed off, on a young hand, the first time 
he raigs money ;—he knows little of the town, less of its secret practices, and 
not unil he has furnished a hearty laugh to all his acquaintances does he dis- 

| cover te blunder he has committed ;—besides, sometimes you're hard up for 


What do you say to whale 
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mething to bring you about. 1 remember once keeping it an entire winter, 
a my poe} Tavitat a piebald, and had his le ; whitewashed every 
morning, few recognised him, lon 9 such as had paid for their acquaintance. 
‘After this account, probably, you'll not like to drive with me ; but as I am go- 
ing to Loughrea for the race, I’ve determined to take the dennet down, and | 
if 1 can’t find a purchaser among the country gentlemen ; and now let’s thin 
of dinner. What do you say toa cutlet at the Club, and perhaps we shall 
strike out something there, to finish our evening *” 


CHAPTER XVII.—AN EVENING IN TOWN. 

We dined at the club-house, and sat chatting over wine till near ten o'clock ; 
the events of the morning were our principal ead for although I longed 
myself to turn the conversation to the Rooneys, i was deterred from doifg so 
by the fear of another outbreak of G’Grady’s mirth. Meanwhile the time roll- 
ed on, and rapidly too, for my companion with an earnestness of manner, and a 
force of expression I little knew he possessed, detailed to me many anecdotes 
of his own early career ; from these I could glean, that while O’Grady suffered 
himself to be borne along the current of dissipation and excess, yet, in his heart 
he repudiated the life he led, and, when a moment of reflection came, felt sor- 
row for the past, and but little hope for the future. 

“Yes, Jack,” said he, on concluding a narrative of continual family misfor- 
tune, “there would seem a destiny in these things ; and if we look about us 
in the world, we cannot fail to see, that families, like individuals, have their 
budding spring of youth and hope, their manhood of pride and power, and their 
old age of feebleness and decay. As for myself, I am about the last branch 
of an old tree, and all my endeavour has been, to seem green and cheerful to 
the last. 

‘My debts have hung about my neck all through life ; the extravagancies 
of my early years have sat like a mill-stone about me, and I who began the 
world with a heart brimful of hope, and a soul bounding with ambition, have 
lingered on my path like a truant school-boy, and here I am, at the age of three- 
and-thirty, without having realized a single promise of my boyhood, the poorest 
of all imaginable things—a gentleman, without fortune—a soldier, without ser- 
vice—a map of energy, without hope.” 

« But why, Phil,” said I, ‘‘ how comes it tltat you never went out to the Pe- 
ninsula ?” 

“ Alas, my boy ! from year to year I have gone on expecting my gazette to 
a regiment on service—too poor to purchase, too proud to solicit, have waited 
in anxious expectancy, from some of those, with whom high as was their sta- 
tion, I’ve lived on terms of intimacy and friendship—that notice they extended 
to others less known than I was ; but somehow the temperament, that would 
seem to constitute my happiness, has proved my bane, and those qualities, 
which have made me a boon companion, have left me a beggar. Handed over 
from one viceroy to another, like a state trumpeter or a butt of sherry, I have 
been left to linger out my best years a kind of court jester; my only reward 
being, the hour of merriment over, that they who laughed with, should laugh 
at me.” 

There was a tone of almost ferocity in the way he spoke these words ; while 
the trembling lip, the flashing eye, and the swollen veins of his temple, betray- 
ed that the very bitterest of all human emotions—self scorn—was racking his 
heart within him. 

For some time we were both silent ; had I even known what to say at such 
a moment, there was that comfortless expression about his face, that look of 
rivetted despair, which would have rendered any effort, on my part, to console 
him, a vain and presumptuous folly. 

“ But come, Jack,” said he, filling his glass and pushing over the decanter 
tome, “I have learned to put little faith in patrons; and although the infor- 
mation has been long in acquiring, still it has come at last, and I am determined 
to profit by it. Iam now endeavoring to raise a little money to pay off the 
most pressing of my creditors, and have made an application to the Horse- 
Guards to be appointed to any regiment on service, wherever it may be. If 
both these succeed, and it is necessary both should, then, Jack, I'll try a new 
path, and even though it lead to nothing, yet, at least, it will be a more manly 
one to follow ; and if I am to linger on to that period of life, when to look back 
is nearly all that’s left us—why then, the retrospect will be less dashed with 
shame, than with such a career as this is. Meanwhile, my boy, the decanter is 
with you, so fill your glass, I’ll join you presently.” 

As he spoke he sprang up and walked to the other end of the room, where a 
party of some half-dozen persons were engaged in putting on great coats, and 
buttoning up previous to departure. In an instant I could hear his voice high 
above the rest, that cheerful ringing tone that seemed the very tocsin of a hap- 
py heart, while at some observation he made, the whole party around him were 
convulsed with laughter. In the midst of all this, he drew one of them 
aside, and conversing eagerly with him for a few seconds, pointed to me as he 
spoke. 

“Thank you, my lord, thank you,” said he, as he turned away. “I'll be 
answerable for my friend. Now Hinton,” whispered he, as he leaned his hand 
upon my shoulder and leant over me, ‘‘we’re in luck to-night, at all events, 
for I have just got permission to bring you with me where I am to spend the 
evening—it’s no small favour if you knew but all; so finish your wine, for my 
friends there, are moving already.” 

All my endeavors to ascertain where we were going, or to whose house, were 
in vain; the only thing I could learn was, that my admission was a prodigious 
favour—while to satisfy my scruples about dress, he informed me that no change 
of costume was necessary. 

T perceive,” said O'Grady, as he drew the curtain and looked out into the 
street, ‘the night is fine and star-light ; so what say you if we walk? I must 
tell you, however, our place of rendezvous is somewhat distant.” 

Agreeing to the proposition with pleasure, I took his arm, and we sallied 
forth together. Our way led at first through a most crowded and frequented 
part of the capital. We traversed Dame street, passed by the Castle, and as- 
cended a deep street beyond it ; after this we took a turning to the left, and 
entered a part of the city, to me, at least, utterly unknown; for about half-an- 
hour, we continued to wander on, now to the right, now to the left; the streets 
becoming gradually narrower, less frequented, and less lighted; the shops 
were all closed, and few persons stirred in the remote thoroughfares. 

**T fear I must have made a mistake,” said O’Grady, “endeavoring to take 
a short cut ; but here comes a watchman. I say, is this Kevin street 

“ No, sir; the second turning to your right brings you into it.”’ 

“ Kevin street!” said I, repeating the name half aloud to myself. 

“Yes, Jack, so it is called ; but all your ingenuity will prove too little, in 
discovering whither we are going ; so come along—leave time to tell you, what 
guessing never will.” 

By this time we arrived at the street in question, when very soon after O’Gra- 
dy called out— 

* All right—here we are! 

With these words, he knocked three times in a peculiar manner at the door 
of a large and gloomy-looking house. An ill-trimmed lamp threw a faint and 
flickering light upon the old and ruined building, and I could trace here and 
there, through all the wreck of time, some remnants of a better day. The 
windows now, however, were broken in several places, those on the lower 
story being defended on the outside by a strong iron railing : not a gleam of 
light shone through any one of them; but a darkness unrelieved, save by the 
yellow gleam of the street lamp, enveloped the entire building. O’Grady’s 
summons was twice repeated ere there seemed any chance of its being 

replied to, when at last, the step of a heavy foot descending the stairs, an- 
nounced the approach of some one. While I continued my survey of the house 
O'Grady never spoke, and, perceiving that he made a mystery of our visit, | 
resolved to ask no further questions, but patiently await the result; my im- 


” 


pression, however, was, that the place was the resort either of thieves, or of | the Screw.” 


some illegal association, of which more than one, at that time, were known to 
have their meetings in the capital. While I was thus occupied in my conjec- 
tures, and wondering within myself how O’Grady had become acquainted with 
his friends, the door opened, and a diminutive, mean-looking man, shading the 
candle with his hand, stood at the entrance. 

“‘ Good evening, Mickey,” cried O'Grady as he brushed by him into the 
hall. “Are they come 2” 

“Yes, captain,” said the little man, as snuffing the long wick with 
his fingers, he held the light up to O’Grady’s face. ‘Yes, captain, about fif- 
teen.” 

“This gentleman’s with me—come along, Jack—he is my friend, Mickey.” 

“Oh, I can’t do it by no means, Mister Phil,” said the dwarf, opposing him- 
self as a barrier to my entrance—* you know what they said the last night “ 
here he strained himself on his toes, and, as O’Grady stooped down, whispered 
some words I couldn't catch, while he continued aloud, “and you know after 
that, captain, I daren’t do it.” . 

“T tell you, you old fool, I’ve arranged it all; so get along there, and show 
us the light up these confounded stairs e 
on the lobby bg 

“Troth, they didn’t,” growled the dwarf; “ and it would be chaper for them 
nor breaking their shins every night.” ; 

“a pa em ( "Grady up the stairs, which creaked beneath us at eve ry ste; 

I and-rail, broken in many places, swung to and fro with every motion of 
the stair, and the walls, covered with green, and damp mould, looked the vei 
picture of misery and decay. Still grumbling at the breach ef order incurred 
by my admission, the old man shuffled along, wheezing, coughing, and cursi 
vetween times, till at length we reached the landing-place, where the hole of 
which T heard them speak, permitted a view of the hall beneath 
across this; we entered a large room lighté 


I suppose they never mended the hole 
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around the walls were hung a variety of what appeared to be cloaks of a light- 
ish drab colour, while over each hung a small skull-cap of yellow leather. 

“ Don't you hear the knocking below, Mickey there’s some one at the door,” 
said O'Grady. 

The little man left the room, and as we were now alone, I expected some ex- 
planation from my friend as to the place we were in, and the people who fre- 
quented it. Not so, however; Phil merely detached one of the cloaks from 
its peg, and proceeded to invest himself in one of its folds; he placed the 
skull-cap on his head, after which, covering the whole with a hood, he fasten- 
ed the garment around his waist with a girdle of rope, and stood before me the 
perfect picture of a monk of St. Benedict, as we see them represented in old 
pictures ; the only irregularity of costume being, that instead of a rosary, the 
string from his girdle supported a cork-screw and a horn spoon of most por- 
tentous proportions. 

“Come, my son,” said he reverently, “indue thy garment ;” so saying, he 
proceeded to clothe me in a similar manner, after which he took a patient sur- 
vey of me for afew seconds. ‘‘ You'll do very well: wear the hood well for- 
ward ; and mark me, Jack, I’ve but one direction to give you—never speak a 
word, not a syllable, so long as you remain in the house ; if spoken to, cross 
your arms thus upon your breast, and bow your headin this manner. Try that 
—perfectly—you have your lesson ; now don’t forget it.” 

O’Grady now, with his arms crossed upon his bosom, and his head bent 
slightly forward, walked slowly forth, with a solemn gravity, well befitting his 
costume. Imitating him as well as I was able, I followed him up the ‘stairs. 
On reaching the second landing, he tapped twice with his knuckles at a low 
door, whose pointed arch, and iron grating, were made to represent the postern 
of a convent. 

‘“* Benedicite,” said Phil, in a low tone. 

“ Et tu quoque, frater,”’ responded some one from within, and the door was 
opened. Saluting a venerable-looking figure, who, with a long grey beard, 
bowed devoutly as we passed, we entered an apartment, where, so sudden was 
the change from what f had hitherto seen, I could scarcely trust my eyes. A 
comfortable, well carpeted room, with curtained windows, cushioned chairs, 
and, not least inviting of all, a blazing fire of wood upon the hearth, were ob- 
jects I was little prepared for ; but I had little time to note them, my attention 
being directed with more curiosity to the living occupants of this strange dwell- 
ing. Some fifteen or sixteen persons, costumed like ourselves, either walked 
up and down engaged in conversation, or sat in little groups around the fire. 
Card tables there were in different parts of the room, but one only was occu- 
pied. At this a party of reverend fathers were busily occupied at whist. 

In the corner next the fire, seated in a large chair of carved oak, was a figure, 
whose air and bearing bespoke authority ; the only difference in his costume 
from the others being a large embroidered cork-screw, which he wore on his 
left shoulder. 

‘“‘ Holy prior, your blessing,” said Phil, bowing obsequiously before him. 

** You have it, my son: much good may it do you,” responded the superior, 
ina voice which, somehow or other, seemed not perfectly new to me. While 
O’Grady engaged in a whispered conversation with the prior, I turned my eyes 
towards a large-framed paper which hung above the chimney. It ran thus— 
“Rules and regulations to be observed in the monastery of the venerable and 
pious brothers, the Monks of the Screw.” Conceiving it scarcely delicate in a 
stranger to read over the regulations of a society of which he was not a mem. 
ber, I was turning away, when O’Grady, seizing me by the arm, whispered, 
** Remember your lesson ;”’ then added aloud, “holy father, this is the lay 
brother of whomI spoke. ‘ The prior bowed formally, and extended his hand 
towards me with a gesture of benediction. 

“ Accipe benedictionem ——” 

‘* Supper, by the Lord Harry!" cried a jolly voice behind me, and at the 
same moment a general movement was made by the whole party. 

The prior now didn’t wait to conclude his oration, but tucking up his gar- 
ments, put himself at the head of the procession which had formed, two by 
two, in order of march. At the same moment, two fiddles from the supper- 
room, after a slight prelude, struck up the anthem of the order, which was the 
popular melody of, ** The night before Larry was stretched !” 

Marching in measured tread, we entered the supper room, when, once hav- 
ing made the circuit of the table, at a flourish of the fiddles we assumed our 
places, the superior seating himself at the head in a chair of state slightly ele- 
vated above the rest. A short Latin grace, which | was unfortunate enough 
not to catch, being said, the work of eating began ; and, eertainly, whatever 
might have been the feats of the friars of old, when the bell summoned them to 
the refectory, their humble followers, the Monks of the Screw, did them no dis- 
credit. A profusion of dishes covered the table ; and although the entire ser- 
vice was of wood, and the whole ‘“ equipage” of the most plain and simple 
description, yet the cooking was admirable, and the wines perfection itself. 
While the supper proceeded, scarcely a word was spoken. By the skilful ex- 
ercise of signs, with which they all seemed familiar, roast ducks, lobsters, veal 
pies, and jellies flew from hand to hand: the decanters also paraded up and 
down the table with an alacrity and despatch I had seldom seen equalled. Still, 
the pious brethren maintained a taciturn demeanor that would have done credit 
to La Trappe itself. As for me, my astonishment, and curiosity, increased 
every moment. What could they be? What could they mean? There was 
something too farcical about it all to suppose that any political society, or any 
dangerous association, could be concealed under such a garb ; and if mere con- 
viviality and good fellowship were ineant, their unbroken silence and grave de- 
meanor struck me as a most singular mode of promoting either 

Supper at length concluded, the dishes were removed by two humble bre- 
thren of the order, dressed in a species of gray serge ; after which, marching 
to asolemn tune, another monk appeared, bearing a huge earthenware bowl, 
brimfull of steaming punch—at least, so the odour and the floating lemons be- 
spoke it. Each brother was now provided with a small quaint-looking pipkin, 
after which the domestics withdrew, leaving us in silence as before. For about 
a second or two this continued, when suddenly the fiddles gave a loud twang, 
and each monk, springing to his legs, threw back his cowl, and, bowing to the 
superior, rescated himself. So sudden was the action, so unexpected the ef- 
fect, for a moment or two I believed ita dream. What was my surprise, what 
my amazement, that this den of thieves, this hoard of burglars, this seoret 
council of rebels, was nothing more nor less than an assemblage of nearly all 
the first men of the day in Ireland! and as my eye ran rapidly over the party, 
here I could see the Chief Baron, with a venerable dignitary of St. Patrick’s 
on his right; there was the Attorney-General ; there the Provost of Trinity 
College : lower down,with his skull-cap set jauntly on one side, was Wellesley 
Pole, the secretary of state; Yelverton, Day, Plunket, Parsons, Toler; in a 
word, ull those whose names were a guarantee for everything that was brilliant, 
witty, and amusing, were there ; while, conspicuous among the rest, the prior 
himself was no other than John Philpot Curran! Scarcely was my rapid 
survey of the party completed, when the superior, filling his pipkin from the 
ample bowl before him, rose to give the health of the order. Alas me! that 
time should have so sapped my memory: I can but give my impression of what 
I heard. 

The speech, which lasted about ten minutes, was a kind of burlesque on 
speeches from the throne, describing in formal phrase the prosperous state of 
their institution, its amicable foreign relations, the flourishing condition of its 
finances—brother Yelverton having paid the two-and-sixpence he owed for 
above two years—concluding all with the hope that bya rigid economy, part of 
which consisted in limiting John Toler to ten pipkins, they would soon be en- 
abled to carry into effect the proposed works on the frontier, and expend the 
sum of four shillings and ninepence in the repair of the lobby ; winding up all with 
a glowing eulogium on monastic institutions in general, he concluded with re- 
commending to their special devotion and unanimous cheers, ‘“ the Monks of 
Never, certainly, did men compensate for their previous silence, 
better than the worthy brethren in question. Cheering with an energy I never 
heard the like of, each man finished his pipkin with just voice enough left to 
| call for the song of the order 

Motioning with his hand to the fiddlers to begin, the prior cleared his throat, 
and, to the same simple but touching melody they had marched in to supper, 
sang the following chaunt :-— 

“GOOD LUCK TO THE FRIARS OF OLD. 
“ Of all trades that flourish’d of old, 
Before men knew reading and writing, 
The friars’ was best I am told, 
If one wasn’t much given to fighting ; 
For, rent free, ycu lived at your ease— 
You had neither to work nor to labour— 
You might eat of whatever you please, 
For the prog was supplied by your neighbour. 
Oh, good luck to the friars of old! 











“ Your dress was convenient and cheap— 
A loose robe like this I am wearing ; 
It was pleasant to eat in or sleep 
And never much given to tearing. 
Not tighten’d or squeezed in the least— 
How of modern days you might shame us ! 
With a small bit of cord round 





t your waist— 


With what vigor you’d chaunt the oremus ! 
Oh, good luck to the friars of old ' 
“* What miracles then, too, you made 


The fame to this hour is lasti1 
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You grew mighty fat upon fasting ' 
And though strictly forbid to touch relia, 
How the fact all your glory enhances! 
You well knew the taste of the vine— 
Some miraculous gift of Saint Francis! 
Oh, good luck to the friars of old! 


‘To trace an example so meek, 
And repress all our carnal desires, 
We mount two pair of stairs every week, 
And put on the garment of friars ; 
And our order itself it is old— 
The oldest between me and you, sir; 
For King David, they say, was enroll’d, 
And a capital monk of the Screw, sir, 
Oh, good luck to the friars of old!” 

The song over, and another cheer given to the brethren of the Screw, the 
pipkins were replenished, and the conversation, so long pent up, burst forth 
in all its plenitude. Nothing but fun, nothing but wit, nothing but merri- 
ment, was heard on either side. Here were not only all the bright spirits of 
the day, but they were met by appointment ; they came prepared for the 
combat, armed for the fight ; and, certainly, never was such a joust of wit 
and brilliancy. Good stories rained around ; jests, repartees, and epi 
flew like lightning ; and one had but time to catch some sparkling gem as it 
glittered, ere another and another succeeded. 

But even already I grow impatient with myself, while I speak of these 
things. How poor, how vapid, and how meagre, is the effort to recall the wit 
that set the table inaroar! Not only is memory wanting, but how can one 
convey the incessant roll of fun, the hail-storm of pleasantry, that rattled 
about our ears; each good thing that was uttered ever suggest:ng some- 
thing still better ; the brightest Bee: and the most glowing imagination sti- 
mulated to their utmost exercise ; while powers of voice, of look, and of mi- 
micry unequalled, lent all their aid to the scene. 

While I sat entranced and delighted with allI saw and all I heard, T had 


vious. 

“ Reverend brother,” replied the prior, ‘ the prayer of thy petition is inad- 
missible. ‘The fourth rule of our faith says, de confessione. No subject, 
mirthful, witty, or jocose, known to, or by, any member of the order, shal! be 
withheld from the brotherhood, under a penalty of the heaviest kind. And it 
goes on to say, that whether the jest involve your father or your mother, your 
wife, your sister, or the aunt from whom you expect a Jegacy, no exception can 
be made. What you then look for is clearly impossible ; make a clean breast 
of it, and begin.” 

This being a question of order, a silence was soon established, when, what 
was my horror to find that Phil O'Grady began the whole narrative of my mo- 
ther’s letter on the subject of the Rooneys: not limiting himself, however, to 
the meagre-document in question, but colouring the story with all the force of 
his imagination, he displayed to the brethren the ludicrous extremes of charac- 
ter personated by the London fine lady, and the Dublin attorney’s wife ! Shock- 
ed as I was at first, he had not proceeded far, when I was foreed to join the 
laughter: the whole table pounced upon the story; the Rooneys were weil 
known to them all ; and the idea of poor Paul, who dispensed his hospitalities 
with a princely hand, having his mansion degraded to the character of a chop- 
house, almost convulsed them with laughter. 

‘*T am going over to London next week,”’ said Parsons, “ with old Lambert ; 
and if I thought I should meet this Lady Charlotte Hinton,I'd certainly contrive 
to have him presented to her, as Mr. Paul! Rooney.” 

This observation created a diversion in favour of my lady mother, to which 
I had the satisfaction of listening, without the power to check. 

« She has,”’ said Dawson, “‘ most admirable and original views about Ire- 
land ; and were it only for the fact of calling on the Rooneys for their bill, de- 
serves our gratitude. I humbly move, therefore, that we drink to the health 
of our worthy sister, Lady Charlotte Hinton.” 

The next moment found me hip, hipping, in derision, to my mother’s health, 
the only consolation being, that | was escaping unnoticed and unknown. 

“ Well, Barrington, the duke was delighted with the corps; nothing could 
be more soldier-like than their appearance, as they marched past.” 

‘“* Ah, the attorneys’, isn’t it ? the Devil’s Own, as Curran calls them.” 

“Yes, and remarkably well they looked. I say, Parsons, you heard what 
poor Rooney said, when Sir Charles Asgill read aloud the general order, com- 
plimenting them—‘ May I beg, Sir Charles,’ said he, ‘to ask, if the document 
in your hand be an attested copy” ” 

“ Capital, faith! By-the-by, what’s the reason, can any one tell me, Paul 
has never invited me to dine for the last two years?” 

“Indeed!” said Curran; “then your chance is a bad one, for the statute 
of limitations is clearly against you.” 

“Ah, Kellar, the Rooneys have cut all their low acquaintances, and your 
prospects look very gloomy. You know what took place between Paul and 
Lord Manners ?”’ 

“No, Barrington, let’s hear it, by all means !’ 

‘Paul had met him at Kinnegad, where both had stopped to change 
horses—‘ A glass of sherry, my lord!’ quoth Paul, with a most insinuating 
look. 

“** No, sir, thank you,’ was the distant reply. 

*** A bowl of gravy, then, my lord?’ rejoined he. 

‘“«* Pray, excuse me,’ more coldly than before. 

‘** Maybe a chop and a crisped potate would tempt your lerdship ?”’ 

‘“** Neither, sir, I assure you.’ 

“«Nor a glass of egg-flip?’ repeated Paul, in an accent bordering on des- 

air. 
ee ‘Nor even the egg-flip,’ rejoined his lordship, in the most pompous man- 
ner. 

«Then, my lord, said Paul, drawing himself up to his full height, and 
looking him firmly in the face, ‘ I’ve only to say, the ‘ onus’? is now on you.’ 
With which he stalked out of the room, leaving the chancellor to his own re- 
flections.”’ 

‘ Brethren, the saint !”’ cried out the prior, as he rose from the chair. 

“The saint! the saint!” re-echoed from lip to lip; and at the same mo- 
ment the door opened, and a monk appeared, bearing a silver image of St. 
Patrick, about a foot and a half high, which he deposited in the middle of the 
table with the utmost reverence. All the monks rose, filling their pipkins, 
while the junior of the order, a fat little monk with spectacles, began the fol- 
lowing ditty, in which all the rest joined, with every energy of voice and man- 
ner :-— 


, 


‘When St. Patrick our order created, 
And called us the Monks of the Screw, 
Good rules he revealed to our abbot 
To guide us in what we should do. 


II. 

‘* But first, he replenished his fountain 
With liquor the best in the sky, 
And he swore by the word of his saintship 

That fountain should never run dry. 


Ill. 
‘My children, be chaste, till you’re tempted ; 
While sober, be wise and discreet ; 
And humble your bodies with fasting 
Whene’er you've nothing to eat. 
IV. 
“ Then be not a glass in the convent, 
Except on a festival, found ; 
And this rule to enforce, [ ordain it 
A festival all the year round,” 


A hip, hip, hurrah! that made the very saint totter on his legs, shook the 
room ; and once more the reverend fathers re-seated themselves to resume their 
| labours. ’ 

Again the conversation flowed on in its broader channel, and scarcely was 
the laughter caused by one anecdote at an end when another succeeded ; the 
| strangest feature of all this being, that he who related the story, was in almost 
| every instance, less the source of amusement to the party, than they who, lis- 
| ten ng to the recital, threw a hundred varied lights upon it, making even the 
tamest imaginable adventure the origin of innumerable ludicrous situations, 
and absurd fancies. Besides all this, there were characteristic differences in 
the powers of the party, which deprived the display of any trace or appearance 
of sameness : the epigrammatic terseness and nicety of Curran—the jovial good 
humour, and mellow raciness of Lawrence Parsons—the happy facility of con- 
verting all before him into a pun or repartee, so eminently possessed by Toler 








-and perhaps more striking than ail, the caustic irony, and piercing sarcasm of 
Plunket’s wii, relieved and displayed each other ; each man’s talent having on- 


interest to the combat,yet 
nosity, or even eliciting a 


y so much of rivalry as to excite opposition and give 
vever by any accident originating a particle of a 
nade of passing irritation ' 
With what pleasure could I continue to recount the stories, the songs, the 
sayings, I listened to. With what satisfaction do | yet look back upon that 
brilliant scene, nearly all the actors in which, have since risen to high rank, and 
| eminence in the country. How often too, in their bright career, when I have 


not remarked that O'Grady had been addressing the chair for some time pre- 
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theard the warm praise of the world bestowed upon their triumphs and their 
successes, has my memory carried me back to that glorious night, when with 
hearts, untrammelled by care, high in hope, and er in ambition, these bright 
spirits sported in all the wanton exuberance of their genius, scattering with 
“profusion the rich ore of their talent, careless of the depths to which the mine 
should be shafted hereafter. Yes, it is true, there were giants in those days ! 
However much one may be disposed to look upon the eulogist of the past, as 
one whose fancy is more ardent, than his memory is tenacious, yet with res- 
pect to this, there is no denial of the fact, that great convivial gi , great con- 
versational power, no longer exist as they did some thirty or forty years ago. 
I speak more particularly ofthe country where I passed my youth—of Ireland : 
who that remembers those names | have mentioned,—who that can recall 
the fascination, and charm, which almost every dinner-party of the day could 
‘boast,—who that can bring to mind the brilliancy of Curran, the impetu- 
ous power of Plunket, or the elegance of manner and classic perfection of wit, 
that made Burke the Cicero of his nation—who, I say, with all these things be- 
fore his memory, can venture to compare the society of that period with the 
t? No, ne ; the grey hairs that mingle with our brown, may convict us 
of being a prejudiced witness, but we would call into court every one whose tes- 
-timony is available, and confidently await the verdict. 

“And so they ran away !” said the prior, turning towards a tall gaunt-look- 
ing monk, who with a hollow voice, and solemn manner, was recording the sin- 
alr disappearance of the militia regiment he commanded, on the morning 
they were to embark for England. ‘ The story we heard,” resumed the prior, 
“was, that when drawn up in the Fifteen Acres, one of the light company 
caught sight of a hare, and flung his musket at it—The grenadiers followed 
the example, and that then the whole battalion broke loose, with a loud yell, 
_and set off in pursuit ——” 

«+ No, sir,” said the gaunt man, waving his hand to suppress the laughter 
around him. ‘ They were assembled on the light-house wall, as it might be 
here, and we told them off by tallies as they marched on board, not perceiving, 
however, that as fast as they entered the packet on one side they left on the 
opposite, there being two jolly-boats in waiting to receive them ; and, as it was 
dusk at the time, the scheme was undetected until the corporal of a flank com- 

pany shouted out for them to wait for him, that being his boat. At this time 
we had fifty men, of our four hundred and eighty.” 

“ Ay, ay, holy father,” cried the prior, as he helped himself toa devilled 
bone, “your fellows were like the grilled bone before me ; when they were 
mustered, they would not wait to be peppered.” ; 

This sally produced a roar of laughter, not the less hearty that the grim-vi- 
saged hero it was addressed to, never relaxed a muscle of his face. It was 
now iate, and what between the noise, the wine, and the laughter, my faculties 
were none of the clearest. Without having drunk much, I felt all the intoxica- 
tion of liquor, and a whirlwind of confusion in my ideas, that almost resembled 
madness. To this state one part of their proceedings in a great measure con- 
tributed ; for every now and then, on some signal from the prior, the whole par- 
ty would take hands and dance round the table to the measure of an Irish jig, 
wilder, and even more eccentric than theirown orgies. Indeed, J think this re- 
ligious exercise finished me ; for, after the third time of its performance, the 
whele scene became a confused and disturbed mass, and, amid the crash of 
voices, the ringing of laughter, the tramping of feet, J sank into something 
which, if not sleep, was at least unconsciousness ; and thus is a wet sponge 
drawn over the immediately succeeding portion of my history. 

Some faint recollection I have of terrifying old Corny by my costume ; but 
what the circumstances, or how they happened, I cannot remember. | can only 
call to mind one act in vindication of my wisdom—I went to bed. 


CHAPTER XVIII —A CONFIDENCE. 
' I slept late on the morning after my introduction to the Monks of the Screw, 
and probably should have continued to indulge still longer, had not O’Grady 
awoke me. 

“Come Jack,” he cried, “ this is the third time I have been here to-day. I 
can’t have mercy on you any longer ; so rub your eyes, and try if you can’t wake 
sufficiently to listento me. 1 have just received my appointment as captain in 
the 41st, with an order to repair immediately to Chatham to join the regiment, 
which is under orders for foreign service.” 

“And when do you go, Phil?” 

“'To-night at eight o'clock. A private note from a friend at the Horse Guards 
tells me not to lose a moment ; and as | have to wait on the duke to thank him 
for his great kindness to me, I have no time to spare.” 

This news so stunned me that for a moment or two I couldn’t reply. O'Gra- 
dy perceived it, and patting me gaily on the shoulder, said— 

** Yes, Jack, | am sorry we are to separate: but, as for me, no other course 
was open ; and as to you, with all your independence from fortune, and with 
all your family influence to push your promotion, the time is not very distant 
when you will begin to feel the life you are leading vapid and tiresome. You 
will long for an excitement more vigorous and more healthy in its character ; 
and then, my boy, my dearest hope is, that we may be thrown once more to- 
gether.” 

Had my friend been able at the moment to have looked into the secret re- 
cesses of my heart, and read there my inmost thouglits, he could not more per- 
fectly have depicted my feelings, nor pictured the impressions, that at the very 
moment he spoke, were agitating my mind. The time he alluded to had in- 
deed arrived. ‘The hour had come, when I wished to be a soldier in more than 
the mere garb: but with that wish came linked another even stronger still ; and 
this was, that, before I went on service, I should once more see Louisa Bellew, 
explain to her the nature and extent of my attachment to her, and obtain, if pos- 
sible, some pledge on her part that, with the distinction I hoped to acquire, | 
should look to the possession of her love, as my reward and my recom- 
pense. Young as | was, I felt ashamed at avowing to O'Grady the rapid pro- 
gress of my passion. I had not courage to confess upon what slight encour- 
agement | built my hopes, and, at the same time, was abashed at being com- 
pelled to listen tamely to his prophecy, when the very thoughts that flashed 
across me, would have indicated my resolve. 

While I thus maintained an awkward silence, he once more resumed. 

“ Meanwhile, Jack, you can serve me, and I shall make no apologies for en- 
listing you. You’ve heard me speak of this great Loughrea steeple-chase : 
now, somehow or other, with my usual prudence, I have gone on adding wager 
to wager, until at last I find myself with a book of some eight hundred pounds— 
to lose which at a moment like this, I need not say, would almost ruin all my 
plaus. To be free of the transaction, I this morning offered to pay half forfeit, 
and they refused me. Yes, Hinton, they knew every man of them the position 
I stood in. They saw that not only my prospects, but my honour, was engag- 
ed: that before a weekI should be far away, without any power to control, 
without any means to observe them; they knew well that, thus circumstanced, 
I must lose ; and if I lost, I must sell my commission, and leave the army beg- 
geared in character and in fortune.” 

“ And now, my dear friend,” said I, interrupting, “ how happens it that you 
bet with men of this stamp! I understood you it wasa friendly match got up 
at a dinner party.” 

“Evenso, Jack. The dinner was in my own rooms, the claret mine, the 
men my friends. You may smile, but so the world is pleased to call those, with 
whom from day to day we associate, with no other bond of union than the si- 
milarity of a pursuit which has nothing more reprehensible in it than the char- 
acter of the intimacies it engenders. Yes, Hinton,these are my sporting friends, 
sipping my wine while they plot my wretchedness. Conviviality with them is 
not the happy abandonment to good fellowship and enjoyment, but the season 
of cold and studied calculation—the hour when, unexcited themselves, they 
trade upon the unguarded, and unwary feelings of others. They know how 
imperative is the code of honour as regards a bet, and they make virtue to 
themselves in the unflinching firmness of their exaction, as a cruel judge 
would seek applause for the stern justice with which he condemns a felon. 
It is usual, however, to accept half forfeit. in circumstances like these of 
mine ; the condition did not happen to be inserted, and they rejected my 
offer.” 

“Is this possible,” said I, “and that these men call themselves your 
friends '” 

“Yes, Jack ; a betting-book is like Shylock’s bond, and the holder of one, 
pretty much about as merciful as the worthy Israelite. But come, come ; it is 
but boyish weakness in one like me to complain of these things ; nor, indeed, 
would I speak of them now, but with the hope that my words may prove a 
warning to you, while they serve to explain the service I look for from you, 
ye ie you some insight into the character of those with whom you'll have to 
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“Only tell me,” said I, “ only explain, my dear O'Grady, what I can do and 
how ; it is needless for me to say I am ready.” 

“I thought as much : now listen toiae. When I made this unlucky match, 
it was, as I have said, over a dinner party, when, excited by wine and carried 
away by the enthusiasm of the moment, 1 made a proposition which, with a 
calmer head, I should never have ventured. Fora second or two it was not 
accepted, and Mr. Burke, of whom you've heard me speak, called out from the 
end of the table, ‘ A sporting offer, by Jove! and I'll ride for you myself.’ This 
I knew was to give me one of the first horsemen in Ireland ; so, when filling my 
glass, I nodded to him,and accepted his offer, I cried out, ‘ Two to one against 
any horse named at this moment.’ The words were not spoken when | was 
taken =p at both sides of the table; and, as! leaned across to borrow a pencil 
from a friend, I saw a smile was curling every lip, and Burke himself endea- 


woured with his wine-glass to conceal the expression of his face. I needed no 
stronger proof that the match had been a preconcerted scheme between the 





parties, and that I had fallen into a snare laid purposely to entrap me. It was 
too late, however, to retract—I booked my bets, drank my wine, congéed my 
friends, went to bed, and woke the next morning to feel myself a dupe. But 
come, Jack ; at this rate, I shall never have done. The match was booked, 
the ground chosen, Mr. Burke to be my jockey, and, in fact, every thing ar- 
ranged, when, what was my surprise, my indignation,to find that the horse des- 
tined for the race (at the time in the possession of a friend) was bought up for 
five hundred, and sent off to England. This disclosed to me how completely I 
was entrapped. Nothing remained for me then but to purchase one which of- 
fered at the moment, and this one, I’ve told you already, has the pleasant repu- 
tation of being the most wicked devil and the hardest to ride in the whole west : 
in fact, except Burke himself, nobody would mount him on the road, and as 
to crossing a country, even he, they say, has no fancy for it. In any case, he 
made it the ground of a demand which | could not refuse—that,in the event of 
my winning, he was to claim a third of the stakes. At length the horse is put 
in training, improves every hour, and matters seemed to be taking a favourable 
turn. In the midst of this, however, the report reaches me, as you heard your- 
self yesterday morning, that Burke will not ride ; however I affected to dis- 
credit it at the moment, I had great difficulty to preserve the appearance of 
calm. This morning settles the question by this letter : 

“+ Dear Sir—A Liendly hint has just reached me that I am to be arrested 
on the morning of the Loughrea race for a trifle of a hundred and eighteen 
pounds and some odd shillings. If it suits your convenience to pay the mo- 
ney, or enter into bail for the amount, I'll be very happy to ride your horse ; 
for, although I don’t care for a double ditch, I’ve no fancy to take the wall of 
the county gaol, even on the back of as good a horse as Moddidediroo.—Yours 
truly, “*Unick Burke. 

‘“** Wednesday morning, Red House.’ ” 

* Well,” said I, as, after some difficulty, I spelled through this ill-written 
and dirty epistle, ‘‘ and what do you mean to do here ?” 

‘*Tf you ask me,” said Phil, ‘‘ what I'd like to do, I tell you fairly it would 
be to horsewhip my friend Mr. Burke as a preliminary, pay the stakes, with- 
draw my horse, and cut the whole concern; but my present position is, unhap- 
pily, opposed to each of those steps. In the first place, a rencontre with Burke 
would 7 me infinite disservice at the Horse Guards, and as to the payment of 
eight hundred pounds, I don’t think I could raise the money, without some one 
would advance five hundred of it fora mortgage on Corny Delany. But to be 
serious, Jack, and, as time passes, I must be serious, I believe the best way on 
this occasion is to give Burke the money (for as to the bill, that’s an inven- 
tion ;) but, as I must start to-night for England, and the affair will require some 
eit ay I must put the whole matter into your hands, with full instruc- 
tions how to act.” 

“‘T am quite ready and willing,” said], ‘ only give me the ‘ carte du pays. 

** Well, then, my boy, you'll go down to Loughrea for me, the day before the 
race, establish yourself as quietly as you can in the hotel, and, as the riders 
must be named on the day before the running, contrive to see Mr. Burke, and 
inform him that his demand will be complied with. Have no delicacy with 
him, it is a mere money question; and although, by the courtesy of the turf, 
he is a gentleman, yet there is no occasion to treat him with more of ceremony 
than is due to yourself in your negotiation. This letter contains the sum he 
mentions. In addition to that, I have enclosed a blank check for whatever you 
like to give him: only remember one thing, Hinton—/e must ride, and J must 
win.” 

All the calmness with which O’Grady had hitherto spoken, deserted him at 
this moment ; his face became scarlet, his brow was bent, and his lip quivered 
with passion, while, as he walked the room with hurried steps, he muttered be- 
tween his teeth— 

“Yes, though it cost my last shilling, Ill win the race. They thought to 
ruin me ; the scheme was deeply laid and well planned too, but they shall fail. 
No, Hinton,” resumed he in a louder tone; ‘‘no, Hinton; believe me, poor 
man that I am, this is not with me a question of so many pounds; itis the 
wounded ‘ amour propre’ of a man who, all through his life held out the right 
hand of fellowship to those very men, who now conspire to be his ruin. And 
such, my dear boy, such, for the most part, are the dealings of the turf. I do 
not mean to say that men of high honour and unblemished integrity are not 
foremost in the encouragement of a sport which, from its bold and manly cha- 
racter, is essentially an English one ; but this I would assert, that probity, truth, 
and honour, are the gifts of but a very small number of those who make a traf- 
fic of the turf, and ate, what the world calls, ‘ racing men :’ andoh! how very 
hard the struggle, how nice the difficulty of him who makes these men his daily 
companions, to avoid the many artifices which the etiquette of the race-course 
permits, but which the feelings of a gentleman would reject as unfair and un- 
worthy! How contaminating that laxity of principle that admits of every 
stratagem, every trick, as legitimate, with the sole proviso that it be success- 
ful! and what a position is it that admits of no alternative save, being the dupe 
or the black-leg! How hard for the young fellow entering upon life with all 
that ardour, all the unsuspecting freshness of youth about him, to stop short at 
one, without passing on to the other stage! How difficult, with offended pride 
and wounded self-love, to find himself the mere tool of sharpers! How very 
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difficult to cheat the indignant spirit that whispers retaliation by the very arts 
by which he has been cheated! Is not such a trial as this too much for any boy 
of twenty! and is it not to be feared, that, in the estimation he sees those held 
in whose blackguardism is their pre-eminence, a perverted ambition to be what 
is called a sharp fellow, may sap and undermine every honourable feeling of 
the heart, break down the barriers of rigid truth and scrupulous fidelity, teach- 
ing him to exult at what formerly he had blushed, and to recognize no folly so 
contemptible, as that of him who believes the word of another? Such a career 
as this, has many a one pursued, abandoning bit by bit every grace, every vir- 
tue, and every charm of his character, that, at the end, he should come forth a 
‘sporting gentleman.’ He paused for a few seconds, and then, turning to- 
wards me, added, in a voice tremulous from emotion, ‘‘ And yet, my boy, to 
men like this I would now expose you! No, no, Jack; I'll not do it. I care 
not what turn the thing may take ; I'll not embitter my life with this reflec- 
tion.” He seized the letter, and crushing it in his hand, walked towards the 
window. 

“Come, come, O'Grady,” said I, *‘ this is not fair; you first draw a strong 
picture of these men, and then you deem we weak enough to fall into their 
snares ; that would hardly say much for my judgment, and good sense ;_ besides, 
you have stimulated my curiosity, and I shall be sadly disappointed if I’m not 
to see them.” , 

“ Be it so, Jack !”’ said he, with a sigh, “I shall give you a couple of 
letters to some friends of mine down there, and I know but one recompense 
you'll have for all the trouble and annoyance of this business—your pretty 
friend, Miss Bellew, is on a visit in the neighbourhood, and is certain to be at 
the race.” 

Had O’Grady looked at me while he spoke, he would have seen how deeply 
this intelligence affected me, while I, myself, could with difficulty restrain the 
increased interest I now felt, in all about the matter, questioning him on every 
particular, inquiring into a hundred minute points, and, in fact, displaying an ar- 
dor on the subject, that nothing short of my friend's pre-occupation could have 
failed in detecting the source of. My mind now fixed on one object, I could 
scarcely follow him in his directions as to travelling down, secrecy, &c. 

I heard something about the canal boat, and some confused impression was 
on my mind about a cross-road and ajaunting-car ; but the prospect of meeting 
Louisa, the hope of again being in her society, rendered me indifferent to all 
else ; and as 1 thrust the letters he gave me into my coat pocket, and promised 
an implicit observance of all his directions, I should have been sorely puzzled 
had he asked me to repeat them. 

“Now,” continued O’Grady, at the end of about half-an-hour’s rapid speak- 
ing, “I believe I’ve put you in possession of all the bearings of this case. 
You understand, | hope, the kind of men you have to deal with, and I trust 
Mr. Ulick Burke is thoroughly known to you by this time?” 

“Oh, perfectly,” said 1, half mechanically. 

“ Well, then, my boy, I believe I had better say, good-bye ; something tells 
me we shall meet ere long ; meanwhile, Jack, you have my best wishes.” He 
paused for a moment and turned away his head, evidently affected, then added, 
** You'll write to me soon, of course, and as that old fool, Corny, follows me in 
a week 

** And is Corny going abroad : 

“Ay! confound him, like the old man in Sinbad, there’s no getting h'm off 
one’s shoulders ; besides, he has a kind of superstition that he ought to close 
the eyes of the last of the family ; and as he has frankly confessed to me this 
morning, he knows I am in that predicament, he esteems it a point of duty to 
accompany me. Poor fellow, with all his faults, | can’t help feeling attached 
to him, and were I to leave him behind me, what would become of him? No, 
Jack, | am fully sensible of all the ‘inconvenience, all the ridicule of this step, 
but, faith, ! prefer both to the embittering reflection I should have, did I desert 
him 

‘* Why does he remain after you, Phil !—he’ll never find his way to London.”’ 

“Oh, trust him! What! with scolding, cursing, and abusing every one he 
meets, he’ll attract notice enough on the road never to be forgotten, or left be- 
hind ; but the fact is, it is his own proposition, and Corny has asked for a few 
days leave of absence, for the first time for seven-and-twenty years !” 

*“* And what the deuce can that be for ?” 

“You'd never guess if you tried until to-morrow—to see his mother.” 

**Corny’s mother !—Corny Delany’s mother!” 

“ Just so—his mother. Ah, Hinton! you still have much to learn about us 
all here, and now, before we part, let me instruct you on this point ; not that I 
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| Pretend to have a reason for it, nor do I know that there is any, but somehow | 








I'll venture to say, that whenever you meet with a little cross-grained, ill-con- 
ditioned, ill-thriven old fellow, with a face as if carved in the knot of a crab- 
tree, the odds are about fifteen to one that the little wretch has a mother alive ; 
whether it is that the tenacity of life among such people is greater, or whether 
nature has any peculiar objects of her own im view in the matter, I can’t say, 
but trust me for the fact ; and now, | believe, I have run myself close to time, 
so once more, Jack, good-bye, and God bless you.” 

He hurried from the room as he spoke, but as the door was closing I saw that 
his lip trembled and his cheek was pale ; whilst I leaned against the window 
shutter and looked after him with a heavy and oppressed heart ; for he was my 
first friend in the world ! 





LES POISSON’S D’AVRIL; OR, THE FRENCH APRIL 
FOOL DAY. 


“ We are losing all our amusements, all our enjoyments,” I said, when on 
the evening of the Ist of April, 1840, reviewing the events of the day, I re- 
membered that no one had even attempted to make me an April-fool! “If I 
live to next year, when March hares go mad, I will start for Paris, and be made 
a ‘poisson d’Avril’ on the first of that changing and changeable month.” The 
year rolled round : ‘ 

“One thousand eight hundred and forty, 
Which came in very haughty, 
And went out very naughty,” 
drew to its close, and the light of a new year drove away the clouds and the 
darkness of its so much dreaded and awful predecessor. 

At length came March, with its fatal ‘Ides ;” and to Paris I rushed with joy 
and impatience. ‘The snow descended in such massive flakes in the Champs 
Elysées, as to render the dome of the Invalides an admirable representation of 
an enormous bridecake ; the wind blew with such atrocious violence on the 
Boulevards into my open caléche as to cut me nearly in two, leaving one half 
of my body at the Hotel de Capucines, and the other at the Rue de la Paix ; 
and it was with difficulty I collected all my fragments when I reached the hé- 
tel, not far from the Rue Richelieu.’ It was on the 27th of March 1841, about 
five in the afternoon, that I once more shouted ‘‘ Garcon!” to my heart’s con- 
tent, and found myself surrounded with all the luxuries which Paris alone can 
supply. How rapidly the luggage is disposed of! the boxes opened! the tog- 
roggery of travelling stowed away ; and there you are (at least, I know I was) 
in the month of March, with a fine blazing fire, a déjeiner “a la merveille”’ 
(call it dinner, if you will,) with looking-glasses and mirrors, bright mahogany 
drawers and secretaire, studded with brass ornaments in richest profusion, with 
“dogs which never bark, and a “ tapis’’ which we call a rug, and wine 
which is truly sham pain; whilst Julie, who is the wife of the porter, looks in 
to see if ‘‘ Monsieur’s ” fire wants wood, or if Monsieur desires her husband 
to perform any commission for him,—in plain terms, to go of an errand. Ju- 
lie’s civilites are the charm of the house ; and well this is known by her ap- 
proving employers, who smile satisfaction at her pretty little tripping feet, slen- 
der but well-rounded waist, and dapper white cap and kerchief vieing with even 
the drifted suow. Julie is as charming a talker as she 1s a walker, and often 
she has made me laugh heartily at some of her stories, told with amazing life 
and rapidity. I did not keep from her the secret that I had resolved nearly a 
year previously to spend the next Ist of April in Paris. ‘Eh, mon Dieu !” 
she exclaimed ; ‘* Monsieur, il n’y a plus rien. Tout cela est passé.” Still, 
though she lamented over the days of her youth, and sighed for those of olden 
times (in spite of her not having yet seen more than twenty-two firsts of April,) 
her laughable recitals of last year’s buffooneries proved that she at least could 
not say, “* We have lost all our amusements—all our enjoyments.”’ 

“Tf Monsieur had but known Le Comte Charles, he would have never for- 
gotten him,” said Julie to me, on commencing one of her stories; “he was 
indeed a merry man ; all who knew him loved him; he had the most laughable 


| face ever set inthe front of a head ; he looked half-a-dozen ways at once, and 


his mouth always seemed to talk in a different way to that which his eyes re- 
garded, 7. ¢., when he wished to amuse us. So the 31st of last March, he said 
to me, ‘Julie, can you keep asecret?’ I told him, ‘No; I told every thing 
to my husband.’ Monsieur knows this was only a jest on my part, since | 
should never be so silly as that. But I said so because he was always telling me 
that he loved me ; and every time he told me so I threatened to tell my worse 
half. However, the Comte Charles caught me by my chin, and said, ‘ You 
little traiteress, if you do not keep my secret this time, I'll dye your ruby lips 
purple and your white teeth black.’ And, really, the count could do almost any 
thing he chose. Sol said to him, ‘Oui, oui, Monsieur Charles, je garderai 
bien votre sécret.” And then he began to tell me what it was. 

“The Count Charles is a Bordelais, young, rich, and handsome. He is the 
only son af a worthy merchant, and inherited a large portion of his father’s for- 
tune. He came to this hétel because my master is from that part of France, 
and because Monsieur is well aware that this house is admirably situated for 
the theatres, baths, walks, and every sort of amusement. But now for the 
secret. , 

‘*** To-morrow will be the first of April,’ said the count. 

*¢T know it will be,’ I replied, ‘Monsieur Charles’ (for I always called him 
M. Charles; I could never, except before strangers, call him count ;) ‘ and 
now I guess your secret. Youare about to make some poissons d’Avril, and [ 
am to help you in this mischief. So much the better; I dearly love mischief 
and folly.’ 

“‘ Well, then,’ said the count, ‘I have inserted an advertisement in the Pe- 
tites Affiches, announcing that a gentleman residing at this hétel for forty-eight 
hours, on his way to the north, desired to form a matrimonial alliance with a 
young and beautiful lady ; that fortune was not of so much importance as 
family ; and that accomplishments, grace and dignity, were every thing. With- 
out naming the day of the month, | have fixed the day of the week (Jeudi,) 
which is to-morrow, the Ist of April; and as 1 am convinced the attendance 
will be large, { must have the great and little salons adjoining mine, in order 
that the applicants may not be all collected in the same apartments. The ad- 
vertisement describes me as of mature age, sober habits, and quiet and homely 
life. The mamas, papas, and, no doubt, the ladies themselves, will come, fully 
expecting to see some old dowdy of forty to fifty; and I shall have great fun. 
But to keep the people in good-humour, | must have chocolate, bonbons, and 
patisserie on the table ; blazing fires in all the apartments; and no one in the 
hétel but yourself must know why or wherefore so many persons call on me on 
one day, and between the same hours. Let them believe that I have fixed from 
10 to 12 as most convenient to myself, and that it is some affair of a family 
council relative to a portion of my father’s property at Bordeaux.’ 

“So I promised secrecy, entered into all the views of Count Charles, direct- 
ed my husband to get ready the rooms he required, and informed my master 
and mistress that the count expected some persons to call who were all to be 
referred to me, as some he wished to see, and others he did not. 

“The first of April came. I resolved to make the count an April fool him- 
self. I knew him well; many a trick he played me; and I did not fear offend- 
ing him. I knew how good-tempered he was, and as he proved himself to be 
inthe sequel At ten o'clock in the morning the inquiries for the count com- 
menced. There were young girls and young women, middle-aged maiden 
ladies and mothers with their daughters, and some came to make inquiries, but 
most to ask for interviews. All the young girls, young women, daughters, and 
mothers I turned away, assuring them that the advertiser had imposed on them, 
and made them poissons d’Avril. Eleven o’clock struck, and Monsieur Charles 
rung violently his bell. I answered it. 

‘** Shew in some of the persons who are waiting.” 

“ «There are none waiting, Monsieur Charles, | replied. 

“ « Surely the advertisement has not appeared in the Petites Affiches ?” 

“*Oh yes it has, Monsieur Charles, [ looked for it yesterday and saw it 
there.’ 

«They will come later than I intended to receive them,’ he said; ‘ for ac- 
cording to old custom when the clock has struck twelve a fool can be made no 
longer.’ : 

“T left the room. New applicants arrived. Amongst the rest was a tall old 
lady with masculine features, pitted with the small-pox, with long braided hair, 
sallow complexion, and whose aspect and voice were alike repulsive and extra- 
ordinary. She inquired with much of mystery after the advertiser for a matri- 
monial engagement, and hinted that if the young lady for whom she applied 
should be fortunate enough to succeed she would not fail toremember me ; but 
she besought me to tell her confidentially the description of man she was likely 
to see and the probability of success. ; 

“This was the very sort of person I had hoped would come, and I described 
Monsieur Charles as the best of men, good-hearted, generous, and noble ; but 
evaded all her questions as toage. She pressed so much for an interview that 
I could not help believing she was the applicaut for a husband. I told her that 
the count was engaged, but would doubtless not be long occupied. Once more 
his beli rung violently, and again I answered it. When I entered his room, he 
was evidently much disappointed. The chocolate-pot stood by the fire ; the 
cakes and bon-bons were untouched ; log after log of wood had been consum- 
ed ; he had made his toilet for nothing. He was handsome at all times, but 
that day he looked splendid. 

««* Well, where have you put the persons who have come, Julie? What 
have you done withthemt Where are they? It is nearly twelve.’ 

«««T know it is, Monsieur Charles,’ I replied ; ‘but I cannot make the clock 
stand still, or ladies apply for husbands. But just as I was coming up-stairs 4 
lady of fashionable demeanour and mysterious appearance was inquiring for you. 
Let me go—let me go—or she may leave before I get down.’ 
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mysterious appearance ; has she! doubtless young, handsome. Bravo! bra- 
vo! make haste and shew her up.’ 

« T went down-stairs ; lounged about a few minutes, and the clock struck 
twelve. At length I begged the old lady to follow me. She didso. I re- 
quested her to be seated in the large salon until the count should be ready to 
receive her. 

When I entered for the third time his apartment, he held his watch in his 
hand. ‘It is past twelve,’ he exclaimed, ‘and my joke is at an end.’ 

‘« ¢ Indeed it is not, Monsieur Charles,’ +I replied. ‘Your watch may be too 
fast ; the lady was in the hétel much before twelve. At all events, you cannot 
decline seeing her.’ 

« ¢ Well, be it so, Julie,” he retorted, with his accustomed grace and good- 
ness,—‘ be it so. Shew mademoiselle in ; though I fear it is past the hour for 
making poissons d’Avril. ‘That fun is up for another year.’ 

«“«This way, madame, if you please,’ I said to the old lady, and the doors 
were flung open. 

“«*My sTep-MorTHER, by Jupiter!’ shouted Monsieur Charles, as the sallow 
old lady appeared in sight. ‘This is admirable, indeed !’ 

‘“«* Abominable! scandalous! indecent !’ were the only three words I heard 
the old lady utter, who gained the staircase and the street with amazing ra- 

idity. 
ar Oh! how Monsieur Charles did laugh. The story was soon told. His 
step-mother and himself were sworn foes. During the lifetime of her husband, 
she had provoked him, by her bad conduct and irritating temper, to live in a se- 

arate establishment. Her step-child (Monsieur Charles) could not, after his 
father’s death, forgive her for her conduct to his own father when living, and 
they never saw or spoke to each other after the death of the old count. The 
step-mother had seen the advertisement in the Petites Affiches, and as only ini- 
tials were given, had applied, not for herself, but for her own daughter, to learn 
the particulars of this matrimonial application. 

*** Only one application,’ said Monsieur Charles, ‘Julie+only one applica- 
tion; that one after twelve o’clock, and that one my step-mother! There 
is more in this than meets the eye. You have been making me a poisson 
@ Avril.’ 

“‘]T confessed the truth; he kissed me, and all was forgiven.” 

Julie had finished her story, and made a move to the door. What followed 
may easily be guessed ;—I kissed her too. She affected great wrath, and | 
felt some pleasure ; so I went on with my dessert, and she ran about the hotel 
to look at the fires and keep all the lodgers in good-humour, What a charming 
thing is a smiling face, and what a cheering thing it is to hear the pretty prattle 
of a light-hearted, gay Frenchwoman! So much for Julie. Here’s to her 
health, though now I drink it in sulky port, over a heavy coal-fire. 

I had scarcely finished my dessert, when five of my old friends, all silly dogs, 
out-and-out Frenchmen, called to inquire if I had come, and to congratulate me 
on my arrival. All my movements were known to them beforehand. In Paris 
there are at least fire rogues. ‘There may be five score more, but for five I am 
responsible. Their names are Prerre, Jacques, Jean, Louis, and Ernest. 
Pierre is not Saint Peter ; Jacques is not Jean Jacques Rousseau ; Jean is no/ 
John Milton ; Louis is not Louis Dix-huit, aad yet he is just eighteen years old ; 
and Ernest was never in earnest in his life, except as member of the club of 
Goop Fun. These five rogues are sworn friends. They are neither poor nor 
rich, noblemen nor tradesmen ; nor are. they heroes, statesmen, lawyers, or sa- 
ges :—but GAILLARDS. 

The plain English of this phrase is “ A Larxine Cuvs.”’ From such a club 
politics, literature, the arts, and sciences, are of course excluded. Good jokes, 
tricks, fun, and even puns, are the stock in trade of the members, and its meet- 
ings are the merriest in the world. 

** Laugh while you can, 

These mirthful gaillards cry, 
And spend in sport 

The moments as they fly.” 

After the usual “mon chers”’ and brotherly embracings which characterise 
every meeting of long separated friends at Paris, had taken place, I inquired 
most anxiously what was their programme pour le let d’ Avril, since La Société 
de Gaillardise never allowed that mirthful day to pass over without * lots of 
fun.” 

**Oh! mon cher ami!” cried Pierre, “don’t be alarmed! This year we 
shall have sport with a vengeance. I should have been broken-hearted if you 
had not been present. ! I shout when I think of it! However, 





Such a scene ! 
you must hear the plot, and as Louis is one of the heroes, he shall tell you, in 
a few words, the origin of the poisson d’ Avril, which will come off in glorious 
style at Ernest’s next ‘Tursday.”’ 

So Louis began as follows :—‘ On a cold, blowing, cutting night last month, 
when this very city of Paris looked far more disagreeable than Nova Zembla, I, 
your very humble servant, was proceeding alone in my glory from the Theatre 
of the Porte St. Martin, or rather from its café, where I had been too much 
exhilarated by coffee and curacoa, when having expatiated at a quarter past 
midnight in rather too high a key on the blessings of ‘ Bonapartism’ and ‘ La 
Guerre,’ 2 tall, thin, pale, cadaverous-looking man, aided and abetted by two 
of his ‘ camarades,’ had the audacity to arrest me ‘for disorderly conduct and 
treasonable language,’ and conveyed me to the guard-house. These gallant 
defenders of the peace and the laws were two privates of the National Guards, 
and their cadaverous chief was Captain Cochon. Now Captain Cochon is a 
barber. Mind that! He isabarber! Just think of being locked up all night 
in a guard-house by a Captain Cochon—a barber! After passing a decent sort 
of night in a warm and ventilated building, | was conducted the next day to the 
prefecture of police ; and there, after suitable admonition and reproof, was dis- 
charged. Captain Cochon pressed the suit most vehemently against me, and 
declared ‘that if such scenes were permitted with impunity, we should soon be 
immersed in the horrors of the Revolution.’ 

“The next day I told all our friends here what had happened, and Ernest 
undertook the pleasing task of paying off Monsieur Cochon for his obliging ci- 
vilities. 

‘** Bon jour, Monsieur Cochon !’ said Ernest, as he entered the barber’s shop 
the first time in his life, a few days after, ‘I see you donot remember me. My 
mustachios are a little longer than they used to be, and—I am ashamed to con- 
fess it—I have got fat. ‘I'wo years ago. you shaved me often.’ 

“ With that lying cunning which distinguishes the shaving c/igue, he owned 
to the soft impeachment of having passed the razor over Ernest’s chin, and de- 
clared that he remembered his features perfectly. 

“** Hot water !’ cried Monsieur Cochon, to his attending and attentive wife ; 
and Ernest’s chin was soon placed under the superintendence of this distin- 
guished barber. 

“The operation was conducted with the usual delicacy and talent of our 
Parisian coiffewrs ; but just as Monsieur Cochon was about to throw into the 
Dutch tile-stove standing in the shop the paper on which he had placed the 
lather which his razor had removed from Ernest’s chin, Ernest rushed forward, 
seized his arm, and exclaimed,—‘ What are you about? What rash act are 
you committing !’ 

“*T am only about burning the paper on which I have placed the lather from 
your beard, sir.’ 

“** What!’ exclaimed Ernest, with assumed gravity—‘ what! do you live in 
the centre of Paris, Monsieur Cochon,on one of the very best boulevards—you, 
a friend of the government, a National Guardsman, no doubt an officer, and not 
know of the patent taken out by myself and friends for making animai colours 
from beard-shavings ?’ 

_“*Monsieur Cochon stood aghast ; confessed his ignorance ; offered his ser- 
vices and his lather; and, in one word, took down Ernest’s address, that he 
might convey thither in tin cans to be purchased for the purpose, the to-be- 
thenceforward-collected reminiscences of shaven beards. 

“Ernest made both his porter and his tiger acquainted with the joke; and 
when Monsieur Cochon stole up in the evening to institute a few inquiries, he 
found the answers so satisfactory, that the next day he commenced his collec- 
tion of his customer's beard-shavings. As to Madame Cochon, she was ravished 
by the invention, and declared that this was superior to any thing discovered 
im sun, moon, or stars, by either Cuvier or Arago. Ernest now took to being 
shaved regularly once a-week at Monsieur Cochon’s and thus encouraged him 
in his noble enterprise. 

“ About a fortnight after the commencement of his shaving-savings the bar- 
ber called on Ernest, and shewed him the result of his savings to that period ; 
but in order to postpone the dénouement to the Ist of April, Ernest hit upon a 
ruse at the very moment of his presenting the tin pan for his inspection. ‘The 
scene was a good one. 

“Monsieur Cochon advanced to the table in Ernest's salle-d-manger to pre- 
sent his can. 

“* Ah! good morning, Monsieur Cochon—good morning !’ said Emest. ‘You 
have brought a can already? You must carry on a great stroke of business! 

set us see.’ 

‘* Monsieur Cochon raised the lid. 

“* Why, what have you done, Monsieur Cochon?’ 
have you done ?’ ’ 

os , Have I done any thing wrong, then'’ asked the agitated bagber 

Wrong ! replied Ermest ; ‘ wrong, Monsieur Cochon ? hy you have 
preserved the paper with the lather! This is shocking! Do you not remem- 
ber that I told you our patent was for making animal colours out of beard-shav- 
*ngs, not out of paper, Monsieur Cochon! Flow could animai colours be made 
Out of vegetable matter’ Is not paper a vegetable ?” 


cried Ernest. ‘ What 


that the former left with many apologies for his mistake, and promised the 
next time he made his appearance the can should no longer contain any 
paper. 

‘‘ The can was soon prepared by Monsieur Cochon for new lather, and Ernest 
kept up the joke and poned a second visit from the barber for a few days ; 
but as ‘hope deferred maketh the heart sick,’ he has at last fixed to receive him 
and his tin can on Thursday next. Then will be the explosion,—then the dé- 
nouement. The hour of eleven is settled for his reception, and we shall break- 
fast at twelve. The dining-room is to be fitted up to resemble as much as pos- 
sible the guard-room to which I was conducted by this barber-captain ; and on 
the walls are to be inscribed the words, ‘ Les Poissons d’Avril.’ Then will he 
open his eyes to the deception, and I shall have had my revenge for a most ab- 
surd and impertinent incarceration. Mon cher, we must teach these National 
Guards a lesson they will not soon forget.” 

“Tf the fellow takes the joke in good part,” said Ernest, ‘ we shall ask him 
to breakfast with us. If he is om a and violent, we shall shew him the door, 
or detain him in our guard-room till he is cool and calm.” 

When Louis and Eroest had concluded their ‘‘ programme,’ we were all 
seized with ano very moderate fit of laughter; and then with stories and 
— of a varied but burlesque character, we passed two hours of mirth and 
jollity. 

Thursday arrived ; and ere the morning blushed, I was roused from ty lair 
by the announcement of “a billet-douz from a lady whose maid waited a reply.” 
I forgot my “ propriety,” and rushed to the door quite en déshabille; but my 
friend Jacques was there to laugh at my credulity, and neither bil/et-doux nor 
lady’s maid was to be seen. ‘To console myself for my disturbed sleep and my 
momentary disappointment, I ordered a bottle of soda and a glass of brandy ; 
but Jacques contrived to whisper vinegar to the gargon, and to administer no 
small portion of the potion, so splendidly did it froth and splutter, before I dis- 
covered that I was the victim of a very sour trick, to which I doubted not that 
Julie was also accessary. 

Jacques left me at nine. A few minutes after the post brought me a letter 
from my solicitors in London, Messrs. Grove, Road, and River. [t was couched 
as follows :— 

Sir,—Messrs. Grove, Road,and River, have directed me to inform you by this 
night’s post, that they have this moment received intelligence from Claymore 
Park, that your uncle has become so much worse since your departure, that Mr. 
Grove has left London to take his instructions relative to a codicil to his will. 
Although there is not, perhaps, any immediate danger, Mr. Grove instructs me 
to suggest the propriety of your earliest possible return to England as it 
would be most inopportune for you to be absent,should your uncle become much 
worse.—I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, Joun Woon, 

Lincoln's Inn, March 30, 1841. Managing Clerk. 

The letter was sealed with the well-known seal of our family solicitors, “ G. 
|R.R.” If this had not been the case, I should have suspected another April 

fool-day trick, especially as the hand-writing was by no means known to me, 

Certainly I was not at all acquainted with the hand-writing of “ John Wood,” 
| as he had only recently become the managing clerk in the establishment ; but 
| as the writing-paper and the seal were those which I knew quite well, I dis- 
missed all doubts, and resolved, coute gui coute, on setting out for London that 
very evening. 

At half-past ten, however, I entered, according to appointment, the apart- 
| ment of my friend Ernest. A tall, pale, sallow-looking man, dressed in the cos- 
|tume of the National Guards, and ‘in the habit of a captain, opened the door. 
He conducted me to the salle-d-manger, fitted up as a guard-room, that I might 
inspect the arrangements, and thence to the salon of my friend. The rest of 
the convives were all assembled, and merry were the sounds which greeted me 
when I entered the room. The clock soon struck eleven; and about twenty 
minutes afterwards Ernest’s servant announced, with a broad grin, ‘‘ That Mon- 
sieur Cochon had arrived with his tin can. 

It had been previously arranged that Monsieur Cochon should be shewn, in 
the first instance, into a small ante-chamber, where Ernest should alone receive 
him ; and that from thence he should be conducted, apparently without inten- 
| tion, to the salle-d-manger, where the arrangements were made for his recep- 

tion. 

Ernest appeared before the barber in the ante-chamber, as radiant and good- 
| tempered as usual. 
| **Well, Monsieur Cochon,” he observed, ‘‘ how is this! 
with only one can. Why have you not brought the rest ! 

‘*T have no other to bring, monsieur,” replied the barber. 

‘“« What !” inquired Emest, ‘‘ only one can? then you have only one coloured 
beard,—black, I suppose.” 

‘“‘T beg your pardon,” said the barber, “I have many colours, but they are 
all combined in the can.” , 

‘* Combined!” exclaimed Ernest,—‘ combined! Monsieur Cochon! why 
who ever heard of such a thing? Do you imagine that we have the power of 
separating each beard particle of different hue and colour or of changing their 
colours as we please !” 

“‘T am in despair,” replied the barber ; ‘ you did not tell me to separate 
the colours. Besides, how could I do so? Whose beard is purely black, white, 
grey, red, or brown! If you had studied beards as I have, monsieur, you 
would know that no beard is all of one colour. Madame Cochon will be fu- 
rious withme. ‘Time, expense, trouble, hopes,—all wasted. If monsieur had 
only hinted at the necessity of separating the colours I would never have un- 
dertaken the affair. I hope monsieur is not making a fool ofme. He is, I am 
sure, too much of a gentleman for that.”’ 

* Follow me,” replied Ernest, ‘‘ Ihave a friend here in the salle-d-manger ; 
let us consult him as to what is to be done.” 

Monsieur Cochon followed Ernest, with the tin can in one hand and his hat 
in the other. 

In the centre of the room stood Louis with two of our friends, dressed as pri- 
vates in the National Guards, and the captain by their side. On some benches 
sat other persons resembling those who were present on the memorable night at 
the guard-house. Some affected sleep; others were smoking. Two lamps, 
hung from the ceiling, cast their light over the darkened room ; and when Mon- 
sieur Cochon, following Ernest, entered the salle-d-manger, he was observed 
to turn pale, to let fall his hat and his can, and to rub his forehead with his 
hand, as even barber captains will do in the National Guards of Paris when their 
hearts go pit-a-pat and they feel afraid. j 

I give in charge Louis Guilleminot,” cried the tall, thin, sallow, looking 
man, who had been hired for the occasion, and who was as like Monsieur Co- 
chon as two peas in the same pod can be, “ for having shouted seditiously, and 
uttered seditious and treasonable words on the Boulevard Poissonniere, and 
which words were calculated to bring into contempt and ridicule our glorious 
charter, our citizen throne, and all our institutions of 1830.” 

The officer in command wrote down the accusation, and Louis stepped for- 
ward, as though to shake Monsieur Cochon by the hand. 

““ We have met before somewhere or other,”’ said Louis. 

“I think we have,” replied the barber, “ and it strikes me in this very 
place.” ; va 

‘« Not exactly so,” retorted Louis ; ‘but you see [ am an incorrigible offend- 
er, for, if I do not mistake also, the first time we met, the charge was nearly 
the same. : , 

The barber fully comprehended his dilemma ; and the series of tricks played 
off upon him all rushed to his mind, as he perceived written on the walls in large 
characters, 











You come to me 


‘* LES POISSONS D’AVRIL.”’ 

“You are too many for me and too much for me, gentlemen,” said Co- 
chon, advancing towards Ernest, who had gone to the other end of the room to 
enjoy the effect produced on the visage of the barber, “I acknowledge myself 
fairly beaten. I have been too much of a politician and too little of a cozffeur. 
I must get back again to my business, and give up my captainship, for it has led 
me into a host of troubles.” 

“ You are a fine fellow then, after all,” cried Louis; ‘and, with permission 
of our host, we will make ready for you at our breakfast-table.” 

The barber “could not think of taking sucha liberty,” but the doors of the 
saloon in which the déjewner d la fourchette had been that day prepared, were 
soon afterwards flung open, and in spite of a paté de périgord which had been 
emptied of its contents by order of our host to catch us on the Ist of April, and 
in spite of egg-shells without eggs, and of coffee-pots filled with hot water, we 
managed, when all these tricks were over, to make a sumptuous repast, and 
with old Beaune and Moet’s champagne to amuse the barber and ourselves till 
the clock had struck three. 

‘“‘ Ernest,” said Pierre, in a tone and manner indicating heartfelt regret, “ I 
am sorry to tell you and the rest of our friends, that Monsieur has this 
day received a letter from his solicitors in London, informing him that since he 
left England his uncle has become much worse,and that he must return ins/ant- 
er to the seat ofhis relative. It is sad news for us all, and I would not throw a 
gloom over our party by announcing it before.” 

I luoked, I was afterwards told, very modest on the occasion ; and ‘ assured 
my kind friends that mine was the loss, not theirs.”’ 
Then came new wine and “my health,” with the Kentish fire, which the 
Frenchmen did every bit as well as either the Kentish men, or the men of Kent, 
could have done themselves. Speeches and new toasts, songs and more wine, 
prolonged the time of parting till five ; and before the carriage was at my 
hotel door, and the horses had started, the clock at the Bains Chinois struck 
seven. 

All the party, including the barber, took leave of me at the house of Ernest, 








“ This was all Greek to the barber ; but Ernest carried on the joke so well 


with the exception of Pierre. He craved a seat in my coach as far as St. De- 






” 


his, “as he was going to spend a few days with a friend in the neighbourhood. 
He had simply a — portmanteau as his baggage, and from the capital to that 
old ugly we " pened poe amahos most merrily, 

en the caléche reached the post-house at St. Denis I rved a lar, 
number of individuals than cesally Siinebled on such poder and on 
carriage stopping, I heard voices which I thought were familiar to my ear. Er- 
nest approached the door of the voiture with a large lantern, and on the pane 
of glass which he presented towards us was drawn two fools’ heads, and be- 
neath them was written “ Les poissons d’ Avril.” , 

“You need not go farther to-night, my dear friend,” cried Jacques. “ Your 
uncle is better. Your solicitors do not require your presence. The codicil will 
wait for your advice and for your return.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Jean ; and then all the party joined in the humo- 
rous and harmonious concert commenced by our friend. ‘The hostlers and pos- 
tilions soon understood the joke and laughed with the rest. 

“‘ In plain terms, mon cher,” said Ernest, “you are also a poisson a’ April. 
How it has been managed we will explain hereafter. A splendid supper waits 
our return at the Café de Paris, where all shall be made clear.” 

_So horses were buckled to for the capital, and at a very few minutes after 
nine we were assembled at the Boulevards des Italiens. 

‘* And pray,” I inquired, as soon as the first ebullitions of mirth, raillery, and 
felicitation, were over, ‘‘ pray how did you manage this ?” 

“* J willtell you,” replied ti “though Jean has the merit of the idea, 
and myself of the plan and execution of the plot.” 

“When you wrote to a e the pleasing intelligence of your resolution 
to spend the first of April at Paris amongst us, Jean proposed that you should 
be victimised. This was carried nem. con. and to myself it was referred to 
make, in due time, all preliminary arrangements. Your next letter announced 
the possibility that the illness of your uncle might prevent you from carrying 
your intentions into effect. We then wrote to our old friend Wyatt. Youcan 

uess the rest. Your solicitors are his. He watched, inquired, and finally 
earned all about your uncle's health as well as your departure ; went to 
Lincoln's Inn on the 30th of March, and wrote the letter you now possess, 
signing it John Wood, and affixing to it the office seal of ‘Grove, Roap, anp 

IVER.” 

AsI was wholly unacquainted with the handwriting of Mr. Wyatt, as well 
as with that-of Mr. John Wood, the new mana ing clerk of my family’s soli- 
citors, It was easy to practise the deception maa off upon me ; but never 
shall I forget the arch eye and laughing mouth of Julie, when I returned about 
midnight to my hotel, to which my baggage had been previously conveyed, who 
as I asked for the key of my chamber, observed, “ ions doute, monsieur n’ 
oubliera pas let d’Avril, 1841.” “ Never,” I replied. And I never shall, for 
it was the merriest first of April I ever spent in my life. 











PASSAGES IN THE CAREER OF EL EMPECINADO. 
FROM THE UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL OF A COMRADE.—PART I. 


The following sketches of the early career of one of the most remarkable 
and successful amongst modern guerilla chiefs are not to be looked upon as 
fictions. They are, in fact, translated extracts from the note-book of a Spa- 
niard, still living, who stood side by side with the Empecinado, during more 
than one bloody day's fight ; and bore his share of the perils of many a dash- 
ing enterprise, planned and executed by that fearless partizan. 

At the commencement of the war of 1792, between Spain and the French 
Republic, a young man of seventeen or eighteen years of age enlisted in the 
cavalry regiment of e/ Rey. In the very first action in which he took part, he 
greatly distinguished himself ; and having, by his headlong courage on that 
and subsequent occasions, attracted the notice of Ricardos, then commanding 
in chief, the latter made him his orderly. The dragoon, however, soon got 
wearied of his new and comparatively inactive life; the honour of riding be- 
hind the general, appeared to him a poor exchange for the excitement of the 
charge and the melée ; and being, moreover, disgusted by one or two encoun- 
ters in which his countrymen were worsted, he sought and received permission 
to separate himself from the army, and with a few comrades, who, like him- 
self, were chiefly from the banks of the Duero, to form a sort of guerilla band 
in Catalonia. This he did, and was successful in cutting off detachments, and 
otherwise annoying the French. But peace being soon afterwards proclaimed, 
the young soldier, whose name was Juan Martin Diez, and surname the Empe- 
cinado, obtained his discharge, and retired to his native village of Castrillo-de- 
Duero, in the province of Valladolid. 

There he continued to dwell until the commencement of the Peninsular war ; 
sometimes occupying himself in the vineyards, digging and pruning the vines ; 
at others collecting a certain local duty, which was imposed on all merchan- 
dise sold in the neighbouring district of the Cadena, and which duty belonged 
to the Duke of Ossuna. In the winter time, he would go into the mountains 
with his axe and a jackass, and having cut sufficient wood to load his beast, 
proceed to sell it at some neighbouring town. On one of those occasions an in- 
cident occurred which is worth relating here, as showing the extraordinary mus- 
cular strangth of the Empecinado, who was probably unequalled, in that res- 
pect, by any man of modern times. 

He was one afternoon on his road to the town of Aranda-de-Duero, with a 
load of wood for sale, when he was laid hold of by the officers of justice, the 
wood in question consisting of the roots of trees, the cutting of which is strictly 
prohibited by the Forest Laws of Castile. Outside the walls of Aranda, in the 
suburb of Endeduero, there existed at that time a sort of roofless stable, or 
pound, belonging to the town, in which it was customary to place all beasts of 
burden that were taken carrying contraband goods, until such time as they 
could be otherwise disposed of. In this pound, the Empecinado, the jackass, 
and the wood, were locked up tillthe next morning. It was a prison whence 
escape might be thought impossible : for south, east, and west, it was surround- 
ed by a strong, smooth wall, fourteen feet high, and on the north side ran the 
river Duero, which, at that point and that season, could neither be forded nor 
swum ; for it was deep, excessively wide, and withal the current so rapid, that 
whoever ventured in was certain to be instantly swept away. The entrance to 
the pound was through a massive door, well secured by lock and bolt. All 
this, however, did not discourage the Empecinado, who, knowing what was the 
penalty of his fault, and that the following day he would be condemned to lose 
his jackass, and moreover to pass a week or two in the town jail, set his brains 
to work to find out some means of escape. At length he hit upon a plan. 
With the aid of his knife, and by dint of hard labour and perseverance, he suc- 
ceeded in cutting a number of large deep notches in the wall, to the top of 
which he was enabled to ascend by means of this staircase of his own con- 
struction. It would naturally be supposed, that he had now nothing to do but 
to let himself drop to the ground, and walk away ; but the Empecinado was 
not one to abandon his friends in misfortune, nor had he any intention of losing 
the long-eared companion of his toils and captivity. After sitting a few mi- 
nutes astride the wall, and examining the nature of the footing outside, he de- 
scended the staircase, and, taking off his cenidor or broad sash, which was of 
knitted silk, very long and of great strength, he threw the jackass¢upon the 
ground, and tied his four legs together in the same manner 4s it is customary 
to tie lambs or calves. Then, by an exertion of his colossal strength, he got 
the animal on his shoulders, passing his own head and neck between the sash 
and the beast’s belly, and with this tremendous load reascended the wall. Ha- 
ving got so far, he untied the legs of his ass, and, by means of the sash, con- 
trived to lower him from the wall, and to break his fall to the ground, which 
the animal reached in safety. ‘Then jumping down himself, he mounted his 
patient charger, and rode off to seek a hiding-place in the mountains near his 
village, until the affair should have been blown over. 

The following morning, the alguazils repaired to the pound to fetch the Em- 
pecinado and his jackass, with the intention of placing the man in prison, and 
of selling the beast by auction in the public market-place. Great, however, 
was their astonishment, when, on unlocking the door, they found nothing but 
the load of wood—the two live inmates having disappeared. Every corner of 
the place was examined ; but no trace could they find of the prisoners. Vet 
it was impossible to discever or conjecture the manner of their escape. The 
door was barred and locked as it had been left the night before, and it was 
known to be imposssible to ford or swim the river. All that could be done was 
to make a report to the authorities of what had occurred. For some days no- 
thing was talked of but this extraordinary escape ; and at last the whole popu- 
lation of Aranda, including even the priests, came to the conclusion that the 
Empecinado had made a compact with the Evil One, and was neither more nor 
less than asorcerer. 

In the year 1807, the Empecinado was the successful bidder for the primt- 

cias,* or first-fruits of the village or Alcazaren. It so happened that for many 

years past the hidalgo, or squire of the village, had been the unopposed bidder, 

so that he had come to consider it almost as a right that the said contract should 

fall to him, and was not a little surprised and enraged, when he heard that a 

man had been found bold enough to compete with and even outbid him. The 

hidalgo was a proud, passionate man, of gigantic height and great bodily 

strength, and had made himself feared and hated, not only in his own village, 

but in all the neighbourhood. ‘Thinking it would be an easy matter to frighten 

the Empecinado, and to make him abandon the advantage he had obtained, he 

sought him out, and, assuming a high tone, threatened him with his anger and 








* This im ot the first fruite was a part of the system of clerical extortion under 
which utlen ine groaned. A certam portion of the lafnbs and wool of the flocks 
were each year paid to the clergy, independently of the diezmos or tithes, which were 
also levied. Latterly a share in this tax was claimed by the kings of Spain, and con- 
ceded to them ; and in order the better to effect the division, it became the custom to 
farm the first-fruits of each village or district to the best bidder. 






































































































































































* © which, although it may have submitted, even up to a very recent date, to the 











unless he gave up his right to the first-fruits. This the other ind ig- 

he refused to do. oThe hid became furious, overwhelmed him wi | 
abuse, and at last, unfortunately for himself, struck him. No sooner did Diez 
feel the blow than he fell upon his adversary, and, seizing him by the middle, 
lifted him off his feet, and hurled him violently to the ground ; then giving him 
akick upon the head, Which caused the blood to gush from his mouth, ears, 
and nostrils, he left him there half-dead. The noise of the quarrel, however, 
had by this time drawn the whole population of the village to the spot: and 
the alcalde himself appearing, gave orders to seize the Empecinado and de- 
tain him prisoner. But the latter unsheathed a long knife, and throwing the 
ends of his cloak over his shoulders, in order not to be so easily laid hold of, 
stalked fearlessly through the crowd, which opened a passage to let him pass ; 
and no one caring or daring to lay hands upon him, the Empecinado returned in 
safety to his village. ‘This exemplary punishment of a man who was a notor!- 
ous oppressor of his poorer neighbours, made a great sensation throughout the 
whole surrounding country ; and the esteem and respect in which the Em- 
pecinado was already held on account of his well-known courage and con- 
tempt of danger, and of his immense strength and activity, which caused 
him to be unrivalled at all athletic sports and games, were now increased 
tenfold. ; 

But great events were preparing, and soon to come about, in the midst of 
which it was not probable that a man of the Empecinado’s vast energy of cha- 
racter, fiery ions, and ardent love of liberty, could either remain passive, 
or fail to find opportunities of distinction. The year 1808 arrived, and with it 
commenced the bloody strife that for seven years tore and distracted Spain—a 
strife of which the scars are even yet nvt entirely effaced, and during which 
the hosts of four contending nations made the'fertile plains of the Peninsula 
their battle-field, its palaces and churches their barrack-rooms and hospitals. 

The effect iad the Spanish population generally, by the sudden in- 
vasion of the French, and the dethroning of their ri htful monarch, was 80 
stunning, that they for a time remained as it were stupified, and unable to take 
measures for their deliverance from bondage. Such a state of things could not 
last long with a nation, yielding to. nouc in enthusiastic love of country, and 


tyranny of its sovereigns, has ever been conspicuous for its | eevee! of foreign 
domination and interference. The French, however, were deceived by this ap- 
parent and momentary calm, which they took to proceed from the apathy and 
indifference of a degraded people, too long habituated to slavery to care much 
who it was that tyrannized over them. In this persuasion, and considering 
themselves in perfect security, they walked about the conquered provinces, giv- 
ing themselves all the airs of lords of the soil. Provisions, stores, and even 
specie, were sent hither and thither with little or no escort—despatches for- 
warded and messages conveyed by single dragoons. But the Spaniards were 
not long ir: rousing themselves from their temporary inaction ; stung by the ex- 
cesses of a brutal soldiery, innumerable parties of guerillas took the field, and 
even those men, who, on account of their families, could not entirely desert 
their homes, would band together by threes and fours, and makes short excur- 
sions a@ matar Franceses, as it was then called, literally, to kill Frenchmen. 

One afternoon, in the early part of 1808, a sergeant and private of French 

ns arrived in the village of Castrillo de-Duero. They had orders from 
the colonel of the regiment to which they belonged, and which was quartered 
in the district of Penafiel, to demand rations and forage for the corps from the 
above-named village, and also from those of Fuentecen and Nava de Roa. Af- 
ter the sergeant, with all the arrogance of his small authority, had informed the 
alcalde of the quota Castrillo would have to contribute, he announced his in- 
tention of passing the night there, and of proceeding the next day to Fuente- 
cen, which was some way further on the same road. Billets were delivered to 
him for himself and the soldier, and both forthwith proceeded to the quarters as- 
signed them. 

The family on which the sergeant was quartered, consisted of an elderly man, 
his wife, and their only daughter, a handsome girl of about twenty years of age. 
They received the stranger hospitably, and after an invitation to partake of their 
supper which was then preparing, the daughter went te show him the room he 
was tooccupy. Unfortunately the sergeant, who was a Languedocian, and a 
fervent admirer of the softer sex, had acquired in the regiment the name of un 


homme a bonnes fortunes, owing to the distinction which his huge black | 
mustaches and whiskers had procured him amongst the fair and sen- | 


timental women of Germany. He probably thought it incumbent upon him to 
keep up his reputation in the very different latitude in which he now found him- 
self, anc imagined that he could not begin better than with the buxom damsel 


twelve millions required. Where, therefore, it is added, in conclusion, is the 
necessity for this income tax ? 

We are not disposed to argue against this tax upon the grounds taken by the 
opposition, which amount to little ‘more than the repetition of their own budget 
when in power, which Sir R. Peel has unanswerably shown would ove a ail- 
ure if adopted in practice. ‘There were two modes by which Lord John Russell 
proposed to raise the required sum ; either by new taxes in the shape of an in- 
crease of duties upon Excise and Customs, or secondly, by such a reduction of 
these duties,as, through an enlarged consumption, would effectively have raised 
the amount of their total produce, and largely recruited the exchequer in that 
way. Both of these methods have been already at least partially tried, and 
both failed. An additional duty of five per cent. was imposed upon the Cus- 
toms and Excise as a substitute for the post-office duties ; but instead of get- 
ting five per cent. the government did not get 10s. per cent. Again, the reduc- 
tion of duty has in all cases led to the reduction of the amount previously 
raised on the commodity—with two exceptions only, those of coffee and rum, 
and it was not until three years afterwards that coffee replaced itself in its ori- 
ginal amount, and rum for a long time subsequent. In the case of the Post- 
office, the experiment led to a still more fatal result ; the reduction to a penny 
having destroyed nearly the whole of the revenue. 

Whatever tax might be imposed, said Sir R. Peel in his opening speech, 
must at all events be a new tax altogether, and not an increase of existing du- 
ties, and we think he has fully proved this proposition. 

Whatever our own opinions may be, and whatever we see to be the general 
judgment and feeling of the great majority of our readers, we so far submit them 
to the necessity of the case, that we most reluctantly express our dissent against 
the financial plan of this great conservative leader. 

But there is another and a more palliating view as regards the income tax 
which must not be omitted, we must look to the commercial tariff which ac- 
companies this plan, and to which Sir. R. Peel mainly challenges attention— 
we must look to the results of this tariff for the practical alleviation which the 
minister promises it will afford to the burden of the income tax, and it is most 
material to the justification of the present finance measures. 

it is true, Sir Robert says, that | subject you to the income tax, but it is also 
true that I accompany it with this tariff, by which on the other hand you will 
find that I give you back (the general consumers) nearly as much as I take. If, 
on the average of housekeeping families, [ take from twenty. to thirty pounds 
per year annually in income tax—nay even from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty,—I return you this amount in the diminished price of consumable ar- 
ticles which will result from the adoption of the tariff. It is not, therefore, 
fair and reasonable to consider an income tax as a single and isolated measure ; 
it is a part of a plan for general commercial relief—for the benefit of all traders 
and manufacturers, as well as the consumers of articles of necessity and luxury. 
It is a member of a system, and means conducive to a salutary end, the merit 
of which you must judge by taking the whole collectively together. 

We are prepared to admit, and indeed we can fully and clearly understand, 
that the tariff in many particulars will have this effect; we mean that of re- 
funding, in the diminished cost of living, much of what will be taken from the 
public in the shape of income tax. 

The first point which Sir R. Peel himself dwells upon is, that he has reduced 
the corn duties one-half, and in some cases two-thirds; the certain effect of 
which must be to reduce the price of corn at least five shillings a quarter. If 
such be the results of this proposition, whatever cause of complaint the land- 
lord and farmer may have, the general consumer, the public, must certainly 
gain in the same proportion. ‘This must more particularly be the case with re- 
spect to professional incomes, tradesmen, and fundholders ; indeed, with all the 
classes unconnected with land. 

Again, says Sir R. Peel. the reduction on cattle and provisions generally, 
—upon coffee and timber,—is also another diminution in the cost of living. 

We gave the tariff in our last paper, but we would here call the attention of 
the reader to some particular subjects to which the relaxed duties apply. Thus 
horn cattle, which under the present law are altogether prohibited, are now to 
be admitted at a duty of from one pound to ten shillings per head; whilst 
sheep and pigs,which are also prohibited under the present law, are to be admit- 
ted at aduty of from three to five shillings per head. Cider, which now pays 
a duty of twenty one pounds ten shillings per ton will be admitted 
at ten pounds ten shillings per ton. Bacon, upon which the duty is 
one pound eight shillings per cwt., will be reduced to fourteen shillings 
percwt. Beef, fresh or slightly salted, now prohibited, to be admitted at 
eight shillings per cwt. Raw hides, now paying a duty of 20 percent., to be 





who was guiding him to his dormitory. However that may have been, not two 
minutes had elapsed since he and his conductress had left the kitchen, when 


reduced to 5 per cent. ; and dressed hides, now paying 30 per cent., to be re- 
duced to 10 percent. Tallow, now paying a duty of three shillings and two- 


the old people heard a violent noise and scuffle overhead, and an instant after | pence per cwt., to be reduced to sixpence per cwt., when imported from the 


their daughter stood before them, her eyes flashing through the tears that suffu 
sed them, her cheeks crimson with passion, and the expression of her face 
and attitude of her person, indicative of the most violent and unrestrained 
fury. 

* Que hay, que hay ? hija? What is all this, Juana?” enquired her mother, 
advancing towards her. 

“ The Frances has insulted me,” replied she. ‘ Ei cobarde! Were Diez 
here, I should soon be avenged. Had I had a knife I would have stabbed him. 


madre ; I will sleep this night at Catalina’s, and return to-morrow when that 
cowardly foreigner is gone."’ And so saying she left the house. 

Scarcely had she done so, when the dragoon entered the kitchen, grinding 
between his teeth one of those sacrrrr's, which Frenchmen, when angry, ejacu- 
late with what might be termed twenty R power. He had evidently had the 
worst of it in his scuffle with the fiery damsel, who had just taken her depar- 
ture, for his face was much scratched and bruised, his hair bore traces of ha- 
ving been violently pulled, and a portion of one whisker had disappeared, 
which, judging from the bleeding condition of the cheek, must have been torn 
up by the roots. 

“ Where is that she-devil?” cried he, accompanying his enquiry by a vol- 
ley of profane oaths and indecent abuse, which it is unnecessary here to recapi- 
tulate. 

As he spoke a mixture of French, bad German, and worse Spanish, the per- 
sons he addressed partly did not, and partly would not, understand him. ‘This, 
however, served them but little, for when the enraged soldier found it impossi- 
ble to express his anger in a language intelligible to them, he took his sheathed 
sabre, and proceeded to apply its flat to the shoulders of his unfortunate host 
and hostess, who, after much ill treatment, at length managed to escape 
from the kitchen, leaving it and their supper in possession of their brutal 
inmate.—( To be continued next week.) ° 


THE INCOME TAX, AND THE NEW TARIFF. 
From Beill’s Weekly Messenger, March 26. 

Strongly disposed as we are to a conservative government, and more espe- 
cially unde®the unrivalled talents of Sir R. Peel, we cannot but exceedingly 
regret thatthe income-tax has ever been thought of by the ministers, as it 
seems to have excited a very sirong dissatisfaction throughout the country, and 
much doubt exists in very intelligent quarters whether such necessity has been 
made out as will fairly warrant the imposition of such an extreme and vexatious 
burthen. 

It is very reasonably urged that in order to establish the necessity, it is not 





sufficient merely to show that the money must be had: the main point is, whe- | 


ther it could not have been raised in a less oppressive manner ; whether it is wise 
to anticipate in a time of peace the resources of war, and to sour the public mind 
y the cruel inquisition and disclosures which must always accompany this tax. 
ou want only ten or twelve millions, it is said, and this only in three or four 
instalments of three or four millions each annually, for the next three years. 
The public stocks are at eighty-nine and upwards, the credit of government 
in the Money Market is very high ; why not, therefore, raise this twelve mil- 
lions by loan—the aggregate sum required for the three years—thus paying @ 
small sum only annually ior interest, and if it be deemed necessary to provide 
for the repayment of the principal instead of taking it to the general national 
debt, why not trust, as you well might, to the certain energy of our national 
cent improving as they must be improved during successive years of 
ace ! 

With every favourable feeling towards the conservative government, and the 
eminent leader at the head of it, we must confess that we are strongly inclined 
to concur in the justice of this recommendation. Our own table, in common 
with that of all other newspapers, ministerial as well as opponents, is almost 
covered with letters upon this subject : all classes of persons unite in using the 
same language, and appearing to start with a kind of panic apprehension of the 
inquisition which will be exercised by the commissioners. We admit, they all 
say, that the money must be had, but let it be raised in some other form. ‘Take 


the same amount from us, but let it not be accompanied with this intrusion 


intoour dwellings, with this summoning us before boards ef commissioners, 
and with this unpleasant exposure of our private and domestic cireumstan- 
ccs. 

Is it forgotten, it is demanded, that there have been only two examples with- 
in the last fifty years when there was such a concurrence of popular feeling 
that all the bells in the kingdom were rung, and every hat at the Royal Ex- 
change thrown into the air at the conclusion of the general peace after the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, and at the removal of the income tax? Why, therefore, now 
repeat this odioustax! The very two taxes which Sir R. Peel has proposed, 
—the tax upon Irish distilleries, and that on coals exported into foreign coun- 
anies,—would of themselves have been sufficient to pay the interest of the 


colonies. 

Whilst we admit that these duties will press very hard upon agriculture, it 
must be equally obvious that the public consumer will gain what the farmer 
loses, and that the cost of domestic life must be lessened in proportion. If 
the price of meat be reduced, say twopence per pound, every family using 
thirty pounds per week, which is, perhaps, the fair average of ordinary house- 
keepers, will save in this single article alone five shillings per week, or about 
thirteen pounds a pear, which would be the income tex upon incomes of about 


upon bacon, butter, tallow, &c., and it becomes intelligible enough, that if the 
tariff works, as Sir R. Peel anticipates,—that is, if foreign cattle, oxen, 
heifers, sheep, and pigs, can be imported at these prices, the great majority of 
families paying the income tax will be indemnified to its full amount. 
The cattle imported will, most probably, be lean beasts, which will have to 
be fattened in English pastures; the Scotch and Irish landowners and farmers 
must of course suffer from this importatien, but the general consumer will gain 
in the same proportion. The provinces of the Rhine, Belgium, and Holland, 
will be enabled to supply stock more cheaply, notwithstanding the duty, than 
the Scotch and Irish proprietor ; there must result, therefore, a very considera- 
ble reduction in the price of lean cattle, and from the more abundant supply of 
the market an equivalent falling-off in prices of all beasts when fattened. 

Tt must also be observed, that the tariff does not confine this importation to 
| lean cattle only ; the Dutch and Belgians may export also their fat cattle, their 
| poultry, eggs, and butter ; and it is expected that they will do so. If this 
| should take place, as anticipated by Sir R. Peel, the reduction in the price of 
| meat will be both immediate, and also very considerable. 
| ‘There are also many other articles in the tariff which will favourably affect 
| the present cost of living among housekeepers and others—such as those on 
| hides, leather, coffee, timber, &c. Coffee will be reduced to one-half its pre- 

sent price,—a most material saving, when it is considered how extensively 
| this articlehas got into general use within the last fewyears. The price 
| of boots and shoes will, also, be greatly reduced ; it is difficult to say to what 
amount, as in trades of this kind where so much of the price is made up of the 
workman’s labour, and of the master’s profit, and where almost every labourer 
| is Limselfa master, the trade is too apt to run into arbitrary prices, which by no 
| means correspond with the cost of the material, and the fair profits of the mas- 
| ter. We saw an example of this in the repeal of the leather tax; the tax was 
| taken off, but up to the present time the prices remain at nearly their former 
| amount. But under a more plentiful supply of hides and leather, and shoes 
| and boots, it is scarcely possible,we should think, but that the public will derive 
very considerable benefit. In the article of butter also, a very great saving is 
anticipated. We have heard the average cost of butter taken to be from seven 
to eight shillings weekly in an ordinary family ; supposing only one shilling or 
eighteenpence saved, here is an annual reduction which would pay the in- 
come tax of a housekeeper rated at two hundred and fifty pounds a-year 

But without going into further minute details, we may say in conclusion,that 
| we think Sir R. Peel has sufficiently proved this part of the case ; that is, that 
, however severe may be the pressure of the income tax singly considered, it will 

be accompanied on the part of the tariff by the practical alleviation of the pre- 
| sent cost of housekeeping. 
| But still the inquisition into private circumstances, the turning over the ledg- 

er of the tradesman and manufacturer, and the unpleasant exposure of profes- 

sional incomes and means,—all these remain. These—the publicity and ex- 

posure—constitute the main hardship of the income tax, and we hope that 

ministers will avail themselves of the leisure of the vacation to soften these pow- 
| ers of annoyance to the public feelings. 

oe 
CABUL. 
From the Third Edition of the Times. 

The subjoined letter from our correspondent in Bombay will be found to sup- 
ply full details of the melancholy reverses our arms have sustained beyond the 
Indus. The letter isdated March 1, and brings down the narrative of events 
to the departure of the mail :— 

‘The insurrection, which is described as participating in a great measure of 
the religious enthusiasm to which the fanatical Moslems can be excited by the 
preaching of their Imauns, broke out on the night of the 1st of November, when 
| Sir Alexander Burns, and his brother, and Captain Broadfoot of the 44th, were 

killed ; the house of the first named, being within the city was plundered ; and 
some money in the treasury of Captain Johnson, which was close to the former 
house, was made a prey of. The captain having slept in the British canton- 
| ments, escaped the slaughter, as well as Brigadier Anguetil and Captain ‘Troup, 


| 
As it is, I have shown him what it is to insult the guerida del Empecinado. Adios, four hundred and fifty pounds per year. Add to this their further savings 
| 





who were with him. Captains Skinner and Drummond, Captain Trevor and 
his lady and his children, remained for some days conce iled in tne city by some 
of their friends F 

* Shah Soojah, who had on the 2d sent his son to the relief of Sir Alexander 























Burnes, where the Prince —- prodigies of valour, received on that day 
a communication from Sir W. H. Macnaghten, then in the cantonment, about 
five miles from the town, requesting leave for Brigadier-General Skelton with 
two regiments, and Captain Nichol ’s troop, to enter the Balla Hissar, and to 
shell the town. Leave was given, and the shelling took place. The infuriated 
populace attacked the Commissariat Fort, which lay immediately to the north 
of the town, between it and the cantonment, and as it was weakly defended 
soon became masters of it This was a dreadful blow to the troops, as at the 
time there was flour but for two days remaining in the cantonment. Another 
fort, in which some Commissariat stores were kept, was also attacked,and after 
a defence of three days by Captain Mackenzie, and a few men taken also, a 
panic appeared to have seized the troops, who found themselves in the — 
ning of winter shut up in their cantonments in a valley 200 miles from the Indus, 
without sufficient clothing or food, and amidst a fanatical Mussulman popula- 
tion. Even between the British leaders a difference of opinion prevailed : the 
Envoy being desirous of offensive measures, while General Elphinstone, from 
circumstances connected with the forces, among whom despondency and vaeil- 
lation are described as then prevailing, maintained his opinion for defensive 
ones. At the solicitation of the Envoy, some small forts in the neighbourhood, 
which contained grain, were captured. In the mean time the news of the dis- 

ersion of several of the Affghan corps in Shah Soojah’s service commanded by 
British officers, reached the besieged, and contributed to add to their gloomy 
prognostics. Various reverses and successes followed during some days. The 
troops from the Balla Hissar were recalled to the cantonment, and the Envoy 
urged a decided attack on the enemy ; the General, however, maintained that 
all such attacks would be futile: the soldiers began to despond, and all was 
misery. There were, nevertheless, skirmishes every day, which did not tend 
to raise the spirits of the sepoys and soldiers, who saw their enemy hourly in- 
crease, while they themselves had scarcely food, and but insufficient raiment for 
the season. So greatly were they dispirited, that they were one day driven 
back to their camp, after they had during three hours been exposed to a galling 
fire. The Ghilzee Chief, Osman Khan, did not choose to pursue them within 
their intrenchments, where they, it was then feared, would have made a feeble 
resistance. Their provision was flour, which they obtained by bribery during 
the night. It was then recommended that all the troops should be concentra- 
ted in the Balla Hissar. Captain Conolly, who was then with the Shah, advyo- 
cated the propriety of so doing, but the military authorities declared the move- 
ment impossible, as they could not rely upon the disheartened troops. The 
last regiment was then withdrawn from the Balla Hissar, which is, as every one 
knows, a citadel on a hill to the eastward of the town, and Shah Soojah was 
left to his own resource. 

The insurgents, who were aware of the movement of succour from Candahar, 
now appeared disposed to enter upon negociations for the withdrawal of the 
British troops. The Envoy, on hearing of the retreat of the Candahar brigade 
and learning that no aid could be expected from General Sale, then at Jellala- 
bad, or from the Indus, gave a reluctant assent. Conferences took place, and 
a long list of articles, drawn up in Persian by Sir W. H. Macnaghten, was 
agreed to on both sides. They are said to exceed twenty in number. 

The second and favourite son of Dost Mahommed, Mahommed Akhbar Khan, 
who subsequent to his father’s surrender had remained in concealment, and 
had even escaped beyond the confines of Affghanistan, having made his appear- 
ance during the insurrection, took a decided part in the negotiation. 
The insurgent chiefs exhibited great willingness to have the British troops 
removed from Cabul, and arrangements are said to have been made for that 
purpose at different meetings which were held outside the cantonments. 
After various parlies, a message was, on the 22d of December, brought from 
Akhbar Khan to Sir W. H. Macnaghten to request an interview on the follow- 
ing morning. The British Envoy went thither, accompanied by Captains Law- 
rence, Trevor, and Mackenzie. They had not been present five minutes, when 
a signal was given, and all were seized and forced to mount behind some Ghil- 
zee chiefs. ‘The British Envoy resisted, and was slain, as also Captain Trevor, 
who had slipped off the horse on which he had been placed. The murderers 
are now said to be ‘‘ Ghazees,” or religious enthusiasts, who fight as soldiers for 
‘the sake of God,” and who. if killed in battle, are called ‘* Shuhdees,” or mar- 
tyrs. The treatment of Sir W. H. Macnaghten’s body has been described as 
most barbarous. His lady is stated to have offered a large sum for its ransom, 
in order to have it decently interred ‘The other two officers were saved by the 
dread of the Ghazees to fire at them, lest the Ghilzees who rode before them 
should be wounded. They returned to the cantonment on the 28th. Akhbar 
Khan has, it appears, boasted of+his having in person killed Sir W. H. Mac- 
naghten. 

Major Pottinger, well known since the defence of Herat, then took eharge 
of the British mission, and the negotiations for the withdrawal of the troops 
were continued. On the 6th of January they moved from their cantonments, 
which were instantly seized by the insurgents and burnt. The snow was one 
foot deep on the ground, when the troops reached Beegroma, three miles dis- 
tant. ‘The schemes of Akhbar Khan then became evident : he had despatched 
emissaries throughout the country through which the unfortnnate British soldiers 
had to pass, calling on the people to rise en masse and slay the infidels. His 
call was not heard in vain. On the first day’s march Cornet Hardyman, of the 
5th Cavalry, and some men, were killed. Mahommed Akhbar Khan, who had 
taken charge of the retreat, contrived to induce the British to take up stations at 
night where he chose. Onthe 7ththey moved to Bareckhar, where the three moun- 
tain guns were seized. ‘Their rear guard were obliged to act on the defensive 
during the whole of the day. On the 8th the camp was nearly surrounded by 
enemies, and it became evident that the British soldiers would have to fight 
their way to Jellalabad. Captain Skinner went to Mahommed Akhbar Khan, 
who was on a hill close to the British camp, and inquired why they could not 
proceed according to the convention. ‘I'he reply was that they had left the 
Cabul cantonments before the troops destined to protect them were ready, and 
that nochief but he (Akhbar Khan) had the means or power to protect them, 
notwithstanding their convention. 

This military convention is not fully known, and therefore all its provisions 
cannot be stated. Jt is pretended that among the articles there are some de- 
claring, that all the British troops were to evacuate Affyhanistan, and that no- 
tice of such a convention had been sent to General Nott at Candahar, and to 
General Sale at Jellalabad. It is said to have been signed by General Elphin- 
stone as Commander in Chief, and by Major Pottinger as acting Political 
Agent, and also by Brigadier Skelton, Brigadier Anguetil, and Colonel Cham- 
bers. 

Akhbar Khan, whose violent hatred to the British had been sharpened not 
only by the conquest of his father’s territories, but by his own exile and subse- 
quent imprisonment in Bokhara, and by his wild fanaticism, demanded then, on 
the third day of the retreat from Cabul, that the British should, when surround- 
ed by the Ghazees under his command, make new terms with him, and promise 
not to proceed farther than Tazeen, until the withdrawal of the force under Sir 
R. Sale from Jellalabad was known, and he insisted on six hostages. Major 
Pottinger, who was lame from a wound, instantly offered to be one, and at 
Akhbar Khan’s orders Captains M’Kenzie and Lawrence were included. The 
Ghazees were, however, not restrained in their attacks, and a fearful slaughter 
followed on the movement toward Khoord Cabul. ‘The column was attacked 
on all sides. The 14 ladies who were in the centre seemed objects of special 
desire. Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. Boyd had each a child carried off. Akhbar 
Khan, while the Ghazees were thus busy. professed his inability to restrain 
them, and on the 9th of January demanded that the ladies should be placed 
under his protection. The miserable weather, the snowy wastes, the rough 
mountain tracks, and the month of January in the coldest regions of Central 
Asia, compelled them to yield: the hostages halted for some days in that 
neighbourhood. 

The demand on General Sale to relinquish his post was made on the 9th of 
January, and on that day he refused to do so unless by orders from the Supreme 
Government. This answer was taken back to Akhbar Khan. . The unfortunate 
sepoys began again to move, and were again assailed; the sepoys who form 
such good soldiers under the broiling sun of India, being enervated and stupi- 
fied by the cold, scarcely offered any resistance, and hundreds of them were soon 
despatched by the Ghazee cut-throats, but the Europeans and some brave men 
kept together until they reached the pass of Jugdelluk. Here General Elphin- 
stone and Brigadier Skeltcn became hostages, and were detained two miles 
distant by Akhbar. General Elphinstone wrote a note in pencil to Brigader 
Anguetil—* March to-night ; there is treachery.” The British troops marched 
early in the night ; they came to the frightful mountain pass; it was barrica- 
ded ; they forced the way, and reached Jugdelluk, which they defended some 
time, until Brigadier Anguetil was killed. All order was then lost, and confu- 
sion and separation, slaughter and destruction, ensued. Several officers who 
were well mounted attempted to make good their way into Jellalabad. Some 
of them arrived within three or four miles, when they were murdered and plun- 
dered, and their bodies left on the road. Only one officer, Dr. Brydon, of the 
5th Bengal Native Infantry, though wounded in several places and exhausted, 
succeeded in reaching the place of safety in Jellalabad on the 13th. Of the 
fate of the other 6,500 soldiers and 7,000 camp followers nothing certain is 
known ; many have been killed, others are dispersed, and as yet it is difficult to 


decide. The names of 35 officers have been published as killed from the com- 
mencement of ee insurrection, but fears are entertaine d that they may amount 
to its quadruple, out of the great number missing. Some of the sepoys are 
said to have been sold as slaves to the Usbeck Tartars 

Letters continue to arrive from various quarters representing the state of the 
prisoners and hostages. Akhbar Khan is said in a letter received from Major 








Pottinger, dated J inuary 23, to be at the fort of Badeeabad, in the Lughman 
country, where he keeps the following prisoners, viz. :—General Elphinston 
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Skelton, Lieutenant Mackenzie, Captain and Mrs. Anderson and child, 


Captain Boyd, Lieutenant Eye, Lieutenant Waller, Mrs. Trevor, Lady Sale, 

ady Macnaghten, Mrs. Sturt, Mr. and Mrs. Ryley, Serjeant and Mrs. Wade, 
Captains Troop, Johnson, and G. P. Lawrence, and Major Pottinger. There 
are, besides, the six officers and the sick who were left at Cabul on the depar- 
ture of the troops. Akhbar Khan, in the letters from that fort, which are 
received unsealed, is described as doing everything “to make them comforta- 
ble !” 

An attempt of the insurgents to seize Ghuznee is said to be so far successful 
as that the town is in their power, but Colonel Palmer, with his regiment and 
six months’ provisions, is stated to be safe in the citadel. At Candahar an in- 
surgent force showed itself on the 10th of January, when an attempt was made 
toc off the camels belonging to the 43d Bengal Native Infantry. On the 
11th, Prince Suftur Jung, the youngest and favourite son of Shah Soojah, and 
Mahommed Atia, the Chief, came with a large force within about five miles’ 
distance. General Nott marched against them on the 12th, and in a short time 
dispersed the whole with a is loss ; the young Prince proved himself a 
coward, as he is a traitor to his father's friends. 

General Sale has, moreover, maintained his position at Jellalabad, which he 
haa fortified with a ditch, and planted cannen in different places, with a deter- 
mination to defend his position to the utmost. Akhbar Khan has attempted to 
raise the Oolooses, or heads of the neighbouring clans, in order to attack Jella- 
labad, but the gallantry and resolution displayed by Sir Robert Sale in Octo- 
ber, during his march from Cabul to Jellalabad, had given them such proofs of 
his bravery that they have hitherto hesitated. The troops in Jellalabad are 
stated to be well provided with food, and able to keep their ground until the 
beginning of March, particularly since they have already discomfited two con- 
templated attacks. 

he celebrated mountain pass, called the Khyber, lies between Jellalabad 
and Peshawur, and the inhabitants, who are in possession, have been long no- 
turious for their plundering propensities. Akhbar Khan sent to offer money to 
induce them to resist not only the departure of the troops under General Sale, 
but also the entry of all the troops which may be ordered by the Supreme Go- 
vernment to relieve the garrison at Jellalabad. The Khyberries are stated to 
be highly incensed at the small sum offered for their concurrence in his plans by 
Akhbar Khan. It was not more than 1,500 rupees. They, however, have 
made preparations to resist on their own account, and a brigade, under the 
command of Colonel Wild, which was sent from the Sutleje early in December, 
having reached Peshawur, made an attempt to force the pass. Having left 
their artillery behind m India, and the only guns procurable in that direction 
being unservicable ones from the Siekhs, the attempt made by Colonel Wild 
was unsuccessful. ‘T'wo regiments penctrated to the fort of Ali Musjid, where 
a British garrison was stationed ; but, as they found neither provisions nor 
ammunition there, they were obliged to retreat towards Peshawur, having lost 
an officer and some men. Inthe meantime the Supreme Government has not 
been idle. General Pollock has been despatched at the head of a considerable 
reinforcement towards Peshawur, which he with sufficient guns and abundant 
ammunition reached on the 7th ult., and is now making preparations for proceed- 
ing through the Khyber pass. 

The Supreme Government on the 31st of January published a proclamation 
admitting the fact of the convention at Cabul, the retreat of the troops, and 
their having suffered extreme disaster ip consequence of treacherous attacks, 
and declarfg that the most active measures had been adopted, and would be 
most steadily pursued, for expediting powerful reinforcements to the Affghan 
frontier for assisting such operations as may be considered necessary for the 
maintenance of the honour and interest of the British Government in that 
quarter. 

Orders were also published on the 5th of February for the purpose of ha- 
ving a 10th company added to every regiment in India, which, with other 
measures adopted, will cause an increase of about 26,000 men. 

The latest intelligence from Cabul is, that Shah Soojah has succeeded in se- 
curing the good will of all the chiefs. Newab Mahomed Zeman Khan has been 
appointed Vizier, and Ameer Oolla Lagharee, one of the leaders in the late in- 
surrection, has been named Ameer-ud-Dowla. Akhbar Khan has no power now 
in Cabul, and was sent to attend the “‘ Feringees” in their retreat in order to get 
rid of him. He, however, retains the hostages and prisoners, for whom he is 
likely to demand a large ransom. His father, Dost Mahommed, is strongly 
guarded, in order to prevent his escape from India, There is great talk of 
“our great friend” Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk being implicated in the late insur- 
rection, which appears to have been exclusively directed against the foreign in- 
fidels. 

Died,— At Sydney, Cape Breton, on the 7th inst., J. W. Benn, Esq. , Collector of the 
Customs at that Port. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 3-4a 7 1-4 per cent. prem. 
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Since the arrival of the Great Western on Sunday the Britannia has reached 
Boston, by which we have received London papers to the 5th inst. 

Another overland mail had arrived since the departure of the Western, con- 
firming all the accounts previously received of the disasters at Cabul. There 
were in all about six thousand troops destroyed, and about seven thousand camp 
followers. These latter are always very numerous with armies in India. The 
majority of the force consisted of native troops, only one British regiment, the 
44th, being present. This regiment has before been unfortunate ; for it was 
the corps which caused the failure at New Orleans. Col. Mullins who then 
commanded it, and who disobeyed his orders, was broken for his conduct. 
These circumstances will be recollected by many of our readers. On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, the regiment behaved well—it was only unfortunate, 
and the blame of the catastrophe falls on the officer commanding, General 
Elphinstone. If he survive his wound and imprisonment, he will have a heavy 
account to settle with his country. We have given insertion to another ac- 
count, and although long, it possesses intense interest. The calamity is a severe 


one and nothing but prompt and most energetic proceedings on the part of | 


the Indian government will suffice. The accounts are so imperfect that we can 
scarcely form a connected opinion ; but we confess ourselves surprised at the 
confidence that appears to have been reposed in Akhbar Khan who seems to have 


been the chief butcher throughout. The murder of Sir Alexander Burnes, his 





view to confirm his power he frequently sought the alliance of the English in 
order to obtain from them a recognition of his authority. This the English 
were unwilling to grant to a mere usurper of power. In 1830 the revolu- 
tionary movement of July took place in Paris. Charles the Tenth was dethroned, 
and Louis Philippe set up in his stead by the influenee of Lafayette and the 
force of the democratic movement. In November of the same year, the tory or 
monarchical party in England lost its ascendancy,and Lord Grey and the whigs 
came into office, supported by the democratic influence of the country. The 
whigs lost no time in forming a close alliance with France; the revolution in 
Belgium followed—the insurrection in Poland broke out,Spain and Portugal set 
aside their sovereigns under the auspices of England and France ; and Russia 
and the other northern European powers suddenly found all western Europe 
forming a sort of democratic “holy alliance,” and in league against them. 

The fierce and bitter denunciations of Russia by Mr. Cutler Fergusson,and others 
jn the House of Commons, the sympathy for the Poles, and the favour shown 

to them by the government and people of England, alarmed the autocrat, and 

induced him to view his old friend in the light of a new enemy. It then oceur- 
red to the Russian statesmen that if England could annoy Russia in Poland, 
Russia could annoy England in India; and Russia then lost no time in ac- 
quiring an ascendency in the councils of Persia, and pushing her emissaries 
farther eastward. The condition of Cabul was soon understood. Dost Mahom- 
med gladly seized the proffered hand of friendship from these Russian emissa- 

ries, and although the cabinet at St. Petersburgh disavowed the acts of Count 
Vicovitch, it was soon found that Dost Mahommed was in the interest of Rus- 
sia—that the English were objects of suspicion, and that British travellers were 
no longer safe in that country. To such an-extent did this chief's hostility pro- 
ceed, and so alarmed did the Indian Government feel lest Russia should con- 
firm her power in Affghanistan, that an expedition was formed and sent 
against Cabul,taking with them the Shah Soojah,the rightful owner of the Cabul 
throne. This expedition was under the command of Sir John, afterwards Lord 
Kean ; it was entirely successful, Dost Mahommed was driven out, and the 
Shah restored to his long lost rights. Now the British army that is destroyed 
is a part of the force left by Lord Kean, to protect the Shah from his discon- 
tented subjects, without which it was supposed that he would not be safe for a 
single day; it does seem strange then that he should stay behind with only 
3000 of his creatures, and that he should be able with these not only to main- 
tain himself, but to bring over to his interest most of the warlike chiefs who 
were his enemies. Akhbar Khan, moreover, who has been a powerful leader 
in the whole affair, is a son of the Shah's old enemy, Dost Mahommed, whose 
objeet it would be rational to suppose, would have been—not to confirm 
the Shah but to restore his father. The Shah, we think, cannot have been 
true to his friends the English. Dost Mahommed is a prisoner with the Eng- 
lish in India ; Akhbar was sent off with the British troops to get him out of the 
way, but the Shah stays where he is, and Akhbar has lost his chance, for if the 





Shah can maintain himself with his own subjects he will assuredly endeavour 
to buy his peace with the English by giving up Akhbar, if he can secure him, 
and thus consummate the double treachery of betraying his friends and ene- 
mies. Such is, and always has been the practice with oriental princes. 

On this disastrous intelligence reaching Calcutta, the Governor General, 
Lord Auckland, issued the following manifesto. It is spirited, but pledges the 
government to no particular course ; this is supposed to arise from the circum- 
stance of the new Governor General, Lord Ellenborough, being at hand, and 
about to supercede Lord Auckland. The latter returns immediately to England, 
leaving the sad effects of his policy to be redeemed by his successor. The 
whole matter is a bad legacy left by the Whigs to the Tories. 

GOVERNMENT MANIFESTO ON THE AFFGHAN MASSACRE. 

‘“ Intelligence having been received which leaves no room to doubt that af- 
ter the British force at Cabul had maintained its position against overpowering 
numbers of insurgents for more than six weeks, the officer commanding had 
judged it necessary, in consequence of a failure of provisions, to agree to a 


convention with the enemy, and to retire on the faith of that convention to- | 
wards Jellalabad, when the troops, exposed to the worst rigours of cold and | 


privation in the mountain passes, and harassed by treacherous attacks, suffered 


| extreme disaster, the Governor-Genera: in Council deems it proper to notify 


that the most active measures have been adopted, and will be steadfastly pro- 
secuted, for expediting strong reinforcements to the Affghan frontier, and for 
assistimg such operations as may be required in that quarter for the maintenance 
of the honour and interests of the British Government. 


“The ample military means at the disposal of the British Government will | 


be strenuously applied to these objects, so as at once to support external ope- 
rations and to insure efficient protection to its subjects and allies. 
“A faithless enemy, stained by the foul crime of assassination, has, through 


a failure of supplies, followed by consummate treachery, been able to over- | 


come a body of British troops in a country removed by distance and the diffi- 
culties of the season from the possibility of succour. 
neral in Council, while he most deeply laments the loss of brave officers and 
men, regards this partial reverse only as a new occasion fer displaying the sta- 
bility and vigour of the British power, and the admirable spirit and valour of 
the British Indian army.” 


SIR R. PEEL’S GREAT PLAN OF FINANCE. 


The Premier foliowed up his measure for modifying the Corn Laws with his 





great scheme of Finance, which he brought before the House on the 11th of 


March, in a speech of unrivalled perspicuity, candour, and good sense. An 
excellent report of it will be found in the extra sheet. No sooner had the 
Rt. Hon. Baronet concluded his masterly effort than the walls of Parliament 
rang with enthusiastic applauses, and Lord John Russell, Mr. O'Connell, and 
others his political opponents, paid him high compliments not only for the 
clearness and eloquence of his harangue, but for the matter of the speech, 
the views it unfolded, and the liberal sentiments jt contained. All admitted 





brother, and Capt. Broadfoot of the 44th Regiment, while quietly sleeping in 
their own quarters, was instigated by him. The assassination of Sir William 
McNaghten too, on the bridge during a conference, under the sanctity of a 
flag of truce, was performed by that monster's own hands in open day. And 
when the convention for the evacuation of Cabul had at last been signed, no 
sooner had the troops marched out of the cantonments, than their rear was at- 
tacked and their baggage plundered the same day. After the final massacre, 
Akhbar Khan issued a Proclamation to the Affghans, exulting in the success of 
this treachery. We point these facts out, because it is attempted to be shown | 
by some that the first violation of the convention was on the part of the British | 
in refusing to evacuate Jellalabad. 

But a very singular feature in this affair is, that the Shah Soojah, against 
whom this insurrection was mainly directed, as was supposed, has tarried be- 
hind with only 3000 adherents, and the accounts say that he has been able to 
make terms with the chiefs and to preserve his power. His favorite son, too, 
was with the insurrectionary force that attacked Kandahar, when he appeared 
fighting against the British in the ranks of his father's enemies. Gen. Nott, 
however, soon defeated and dispersed this force, but the conduct of this young 
Prince has not been explained. Such circumstances give rise to suspicions of 
the Shah’s honesty towards the English ; and it may be that as the animosity 
was fanatical and directed against the British as infidels—for the Affghans are 
Mahomedans—that he joined in and partook of the religious zeal, and sacrificed 
his friends to gain credit with his bigoted subjects. 

As many of our readers may not know the history of this war we will en- 
deavour to explain it in a few words. 





Cabul or the country of the Affghans, is a rough and mountainous territory 
of great extent in central Asia, lying to the North West of India beyond the 
river Indus. Through this country all the conquerors that have invaded India 
have passed except the English who came in their ships.—It is in fact the key 
to the whole vast territory East of the Indus and South of the Himalayah 
mountains. A reference to any good map will make this obvious. The Shah 
Soojah was the rightful occupant of the throne of this country, but he was, for 
his cruelty and vices, many years since dethroned by his subjects, and he took 
refuge in India. Dost Mehommed Khan afterwards usurped the throne of the 
Shah. He was a brave man and generally beloved by the people, and with ay 





, taxed to the amount required without being more injurious, and Sir Robert 


that it was well timed, well adapted to the present exigencies of the state, and 
must be attended with great national benefits. 

But a part of this great plan contained a proposal to impose a general income 
tax, amounting to nearly three per cent. per annum. Now, an income tax al- 
ways is, and always was, unpopular, and when this part of the measure became 
known, there was much dissatisfaction in various quarters. The farmers and 
land-holders had scarcely got over the proposition for abating the duties on 
foreign corn, and this addition to their burthens was not acceptable. The Ta- 
riff, too, which is also a part of the scheme, affected various interests. The 
proposed reduction of duties upon cattle, leather, gloves, and a great variety of 
foreign articles, stirred up opponents ‘in every quarter ; and Lord John Rus- 
sell, and other liberal members of the House, began, as hastily as their consis- 
tency would permit, to retract their applause of the first night, and to unsay 
what they had before said. To such an extent has this been carried, that Lord 
John Russell now appears nightly in the house as the regular and determined 
Opponent of the whole plan. So much for party spirit. 

But to what extent, it will be asked, does this party spirit ran—and does it 
endanger the measure’! It is our duty, as faithful journalists, to say that this 
party effort is formidable; it is also our duty to state that it not only en- 
dangers the whole measure, but the existence of the cabinet itself, and hence 
the rancorous activity of the opposition. The ‘Times newspaper is not the 
supporter of the measure, but contents itself with merely repeating the pro- 
ceedings. Bell’s Weekly Messenger opposes it, and the Britannia and other tory 
papers of large circulation, appear on the point of deserting the Premier, and 
leaving him to his fate and the mercy of the opposition. He is certainly in very 
considerable danger, so much so, that he has announced his determination to 
stand or fall by the measure, although he will not abandon it, or his office, for 
any defeat on its details. 

Why does Sir Robert with his great practical knowledge, it will be asked, 
persevere with a measure that may prove ruinous to him and to his party? Why 
does he not abandon the income tax which is so obnoxious—and lay the tax 
on something else? The answer is obvious ; because no other source can be 
challenges his opponents to put their finger—that is his expression—on any other 
source of revenue that will be more advantageous. Then why not, say others, 





But the Governor-Ge- | 
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of reform and retrenchment by increasing the national debt, which is already 
such a mill-stone around the neck of the country. Besides, is it politic to per- 
mut every minister, when the finances are embarrassed, to run into the money 
market and borrow on national account? When is such a system to end ? 
Rather let the country make an effort to pay all demands ; and when that is 
the case the public purse will be guarded the more sedulously, and debts and 
expenditures will not be so readily incurred by those in authority. Who will 
believe that if the expenses of the Florida war in this country had been levied 
by an annual direct tax on the people, it would have proved so costly or beene 
such duration? It would have been much easier for Sir R. Peel to have fundec. 
the £7,500,000 debt of the late cabinet,or to have opened a loan for the 10 or 12 
millions required, but would it have been so advantageous to the nation? Such 
a course would have been bad for the country, but pleasant for the minister ; 
and the choice he has made, the difficulties he encounters, and the odium he 
incurs, proves him to have the public welfare at heart, and establishes him as a 
faithful public servant, possessed of the highest and purest motives of patriot- 
ism. For what object should he,with his great wealth,encounter the hardships 
of office? Why should he persevere with an impost that affects so seriously 
his own pocket, but for motives which every honest man might envy? Night 
after night does he encounter the factious opposition of the miserable party 
hacks, whose highest ambition is party predominance, and who are alike stran- 
gers to patriotism and public virtue. If ever a great minister required the sup- 
port of a great people it is now. If ever England stood in need of good and 
faithful leaders that period has arrived. The country is bleeding at every pore ; 
her great industry is paralysed; foreign foes have assailed her; faction has 
torn her vitals, and her councils have been distracted—but amidst all, her ge- 
nius, indomitable energy, and unconquerable gallantry, will rise superior to 
every difficulty. A leader only is wanted, and that leader is at his post. Will 
England not support him ! 

The great financial scheme of Sir Robert Peel must be contemplated as a 
whole—it cannot be considered in abstract details. The design is vast and 
comprehensive, and the income tax is merely a temporary adjunct rendered ne- 
cessary for carrying out the main part of the plan. It is admitted on all hands 
that provisions and very many of the necessaries of life are too dear in England. 
They oppress the poor and embarrass the middle and labouring classes. To 
render bread cheaper, Sir Robert proposes to reduce the scale of duties on fo- 
reign grain; to place animal food more within the reach of the bulk of the peo- 
ple he provides in the new tariff for admission of foreign cattle ; to render 
ship building, house building, and all manufactures of which wood forms a con- 
stituent part cheaper,he reduces the duties on foreign timber ; and to prevent the 
north American colonies from suffering in consequence of the rivalry of the Baltic 
material, he admits the colonial at a nominal duty.—To enable the manufacJ 
turers of harness, boots and shoes, and all articles of which leather forms a 
| part, to produce those articles at a cheaper rate, he admits foreign leather at a 
| low duty, and he compensates the producers of leather, of corn, of bread, &c., 
by lowering the prices of other articles which they stand in need of. A peru- 
sal of the article we have copied from Bell's Messenger will explain our mean- 
ing. But to effect all these things there is a serious loss of revenue, and how 
is this loss to be made up! ‘To tax salt, soap, and necessaries of that kind 
would be oppressive ; in fact to make any one article, or branch, or branches 
of industry pay for this loss, would be unfair. Sir Robert then says, why not 
meet this deficiency by a general income tax, which falls alike upon every one 
exactly in proportion to his means of paying? And what tax will do this 
more equitably than an income tax, especially, one which shall exempt all 








| from its operation whose income is less than £150 per annum? It is a tax that 
spares the poor but reaches the rich, and Sir Robert’s own share of it will not 
| be less than $10,000 per annum ! 

| ‘This is his plan—it is just, humane, and patriotic, and we pray it may be suc- 
| cessful, of whieh we have little doubt. 
objections—it is annoying and inquisitorial, but what tax is not liable to some 
objection? Sir Robert had a choice of evils, and we think he has taken the 
At the last dates the first three Resolutions had been passed in Commit- 
| tee without a division, which is a favourable indication of the success of the 
| whole. 

Should the whole of Sir Robert's plans go into effect they will be productive 
of deep and abiding consequences to the British empire. They will stimulate 
her industry, increase trade and domestic productions, and invigorate and im- 
prove her whole social and political condition. 


Undoubtedly the income tax has many 


least. 





The reinforcements and increase of the army will be upon a large scale. An 

| additional company will be raised for the company’s regiments in India—which 

will amount to 26,000 men. The Naval and Military Gazette of April 2 

| says that the increase of the British army will reach 15,000 men, and adds :— 

Besides the regiments specified in our late Gazettes, others will be similarly 

augmented ; and second Battalions will be given to corps according to their 
present stations abroad, and the exigencies of the various Colonies. 

The augmentation raises the present establishment of corps from 740 rank 
| and file to 1,000 for the regiments destined for the East Indies and China ; and 
to 1,200 for those on all other Foreign Stations. 

The Eleventh Company tothe India Regiments was expected to have been 
| gazetted last evening ; but has been deferred, we presume, till next week. 
| Lieutenant-General Sir Benjamin D'Urban goes to India as Commander-in- 
| Chief. 
| Park Theatre.—Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, and Mr. Manvers will commence an 
operatic engagement here on Monday evening next, with ‘“‘ Norma,” to be fol- 
lowed by other approved operas of the best masters. 

Mr. Dempster.—This gentleman, decidedly the best singer of the Scottish 
Ballad music in this country, will give a series of Soirees in that department of 
vocalism, at the Hall of the N. Y. Society Library, next week. See his ad- 
vertisement. ; " 

Passengers in the Packet Ship Gladiator, from London :—J. T. Williams, 
| Esq., M. P. P., of Durham County, U. C. ; Robert Deedes, Esq., Edmond 
| Deedes, Esq., Edward Huntingford, Esq., of Woodstock, U. C. 








| 





v SEMENT.) 
| ae Kingston, 27th Ben nay: 
,—I am instructed to inform you, that the Trustees of Queen’s College er ue 
SC Siinerstion on the comparative merits of the designs submitted for the College 
have unanimously decided on awa~ding the first premium to yours. : 
It is a question Lewocer, with the Trustees at present, as to the propriety of forming 
a Boarding Establishment within the College, and until this is decided on it will of 
course be uncertain whether your design—as at present—will be acied on or not. 
Under these circumstances, I have been requested to inquire in the event of their de- 
ciding notzto have a Boarding ———— whether you would be willing to reduce 
U Sl so as to sult their views. F 
+ Cashier of the Commercial Bank in your city, will be instructed 
to pay you the amount of the premium as awarded —I am, wa our very obedient 
Servant, A. DRUMMOND, Secretary. 


John G. Howard, Esq. Architect, Toronto. April 23-1t. 


AVILION HOTEL, Falls of Niagara, Canada, by THOMAS MOXEY, late of King- 

ston.—The PAVILION HOTEL, having been some time ago destroyed by fire, it 

| has been re-built and fitted up in superior style for the accommodation of the public. 
Every care has been taken to render the PAVILION worthy of public patronage ; 

and the arrangements in conducting it, are such aS must command general approval 

$ 10 

a Ps pe Gentlemen visiting the FALLS during the season will find the PAVILION 

a most comfortable place of resort, where every attention will be shewn them. and no 

pains spared to prov ide, not only the necessaries, but the luxuries of the season. 

City of the Falls, April, 1842. April 23-3m. 











VATE TUITION.—The Rev. Geo, Maynard, M.A., graduate of the first class of 
ones in the University of Cambridge, England, late Classical and now a 
matical master in Upper Canada College, Toronto, is desirous of receiving a 
house, two pupils, who might be preparing for the Universities and would = woes 
as members of the family. Terms trom 150 to 300 guineas per annum, accor ing . e 
age of the individual. April 23-3m. 





EMPSTER’S BALLAD SOIREES.—Mr. DEMPSTER has the honour to an- 
Se that his Ballad Soirees will be given at the New York Society Library, on 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY EVENINGS next, 25th, 27th, and 29th April, 
when he will introduce for the first time in New York, his new one, we YY iss 
H. F. Gould, called “ THE BLIND BOY,” which hasbeen received wit my os avor 
in Boston, &c Also, new song, “‘ THE MIDNIGHT W IND,” poetry my Mot ee 
Also,new song, written expressly for him, by Epes Sargent, Es qs hen the Night 
Wind bewaileth ; also, his favourite songs, The Lament o! the Iris Emigrant ; Bird of 
the Wilderness ; Scottish Song ; John Anderson My Jo ; My Nannie O; A Man’s a Man 





for a’ that ; My Heart’s in the Highlands, &c. oe. Pestioglons 2 which, will be an- 
i be had at the Music Stores, Ho , &e. 
nor "Ticots ball o dollar. Children half price. To be had at the door in the even- 


April 23-1." 





borrow the sum required ? Because, he replies, I will not begin my carecr 


ing. gh 
Doors open at 7 to commence at 8 o’clock 
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THE LASS OF ALBANY.* 
AN UNPUBLISHED SONG. BY ROBERT BURNS. 
(Tunz—* Mary's Dream”) 
M han ody wae, and unco wae, 
'o think upon the raging sea 
That roars Galeose hen gardens green 
And the bonnie lass of Albany. 


This lovely maid ’s of royal blood, 
That ruled Albion’s kingdoms three ; 

But oh! alas! for her bonnie-face ! 
They've wrang’d the lass of Albany. 


In the rolling tide of spreading Clyde 
There sits an isle of high degree ; 

And a town of fame, whose princely name 
Should grace the lass of Albany. 


But there's a youth, a witless youth, 
That fills the place where she should be: 
We'll send him o’er to his native shore, 
And bring our ain sweet Albany. 


Alas the day, and woe the day, 
A false usurper wan the gree ; 

Who now commands the tower and lands, 
The royal right of Albany. 


We'll daily pray, we'll nightly pray, 
On bended knees most fervently. 

The time may come, with pipe and drum 
We'll welcome home fair Albany. 


* The MS. of this ballad is in the possession of B. Nightingale, Esq. The “bonnie 


lass” is the Duchess of Albany, the daughter of the tender. The original has 
been shown to Mr. Allan Cunningham, who will attest the genuineness of the auto- 


graph. 


EXCURSIONS ALONG THE SHORES OF THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN. 

If the reader will but take these “ Excursions” for what they really are, and 
not complain of them for failing to fulfil intentions which never existed in the 
author's mind, he can scarcely avoid being both entertained and informed by 
them. Colonel Napier, like all the gallant family to which he peng is, by 
preference and profession, a man of the sword, not of the pen: but like all the 
rest of his clever and intellectual relatives, he can exchange the one for the 
other, whenever occasion serves. And though he is apt to use the tool of his 
temporary adoption a little too much as if he mistook it for that of his express 
calling,—cutting his way through difficulties, for example, in place of overcom- 
ing them—leaping over obstacles that he cannot stay to remove—riding rough- 
shod over soe and people that might call for more delicate or considerate 
treatment at the hands of a less unscrupulousexaminer—and in short,writing as 
if he were riding at the head of a foraging party in an enemy’s country, cutting 
down, snatching up, and scampering off with everything edible that comes in 
his way, without much eye or time for arrangement and selection; notwith- 
standing, we say, the style military rather than style literary, in which Colonel 
Napier’s lucubrations are presented to us, they are full of matter, bright with 
the sunshine of intellectual health and high animal spirits, free as a soldier's 
hand, buoyant as a soldier’s thoughts, and frank, careless, and off-hand as a sol- 
dier’s talk at the mess-table after the first bottle. 

The “ Excursions” in which we are called upon to accompany Colonel Na- 
pier, are even more various and desultory than their title might indicate ; for 
not only are the ‘Shores of the Mediterranean” frequently deserted for the 
interior of every one of the countries which line them, but we have an en- 
tire “Cruise in the Levant,” a visit to the ‘City of the Sultan,” an explo- 
ring party to the “ Plains of Troy,” and sundry other results of those various 
expedients for killing time, to which our gallant defenders so naturally re- 
— when they are reduced to the desolate condition of havifig nothing else to 





Nothing can be more easy and off-hand than the way in which this pleasant 
rattler scatters about at random the fiowers and weeds that he has picked up 
and preserved in the hortws siccus of his memory or memorandum-book, in the 
course of his desultory ramblings ; and we cannot perhaps do a more agreeable 
office, and at the same time convey a more characteristic notion of his pages, 
than by following the writer's example, and seizing a few of the “ notions” that 
present themselves in his miscellaneous “ store.” 

A Turkish Mellish—Recently from Andalusia, I had been accustomed to the 
brilliant national costume of the Majo ; but in his most recherché gala attire he 
fell short of the really splendid figure before us, who might have been a model 
for a‘ Palicar.”” A graceful fez, ornamented with gold and silk, was knowing- 
ly placed on one side of his head, and set off a naturally handsome countenance. 

e “ fermeli,” or waistcoat, was one mass of brocade and embroidery ; the 
** doulamas” or pelisse-like vest, was of crimson, and richly worked with blue 
silk fringe ; the “ foustanelli,” which corresponds to the ighland kilt, was of 
snow-white linen, and so capacious, that it was said to contain seventy yards of 
cloth, and reached to the knee, below which the leg was protected by the “ pe- 
riknimis,” or legging, resplendent with gold. To complete his equipment, in 
the ample sash which girded his loins, he wore a waole armory of highly-or- 
namented weapons, a long knife, a dagger, and two or three brace of pistols, 
which he assured us were ready for immediate use. Such was Mr. George, 
whose large fortune and successful speculations enable him to rule with abso- 
lute sway at the Pirwus, and who for many years has been in the habit of sup- 
plying the English armaments in these seas. 

An English Oddity.—Every man has a right to indulge, when able, in hiz 
own fancies ; that of the worthy and gallant colonel is, to make a permanent 
abode of the steamer plying between Falmouth and Gibraltar ; he frequently 
goes out in one and returns by the next, but generally has an excellent excuse 

or so doing. On one occasion, having forgotten his “ tile,” he felt quite 
ashamed to expose the “ shocking bad hat” he wore to the criticisms of the 
refined Scorpions, and forthwith went home for another castor. On his return 
to the Rock, he commenced new coppering, or making some other repairs to his 
yacht, when, on going to purchase five shillings’-worth of nails, he found these 
villanous Scorpions wished to make him pay as many reals above the establish- 
ed price. Unwilling to submit to such gross imposition, dire necessity again 
drove him to old England, where he could buy his “ tenpennys”’ at their “ real” 
value. However, whether it be a bad hat or a tenpenny nail which takes the 
old colonel across the boisterous Bay of Biscay, his presence is always hailed 
with pleasure by every one on board ; where, by his good temper and humour, 
and more especially by the liberal distribution of some excellent Cognac bran- 
dy and undeniable Scotch whiskey (a bottle of each of which he invariably 
carries in his coat-tail pockets,) he is, like Falstaff, not only pleasant to him- 
self, but the cause of pleasure in others. He has always, moréover, sweet- 
meats for the children, a snug little case filled with curacoa, noyeau, and cher- 
ry-brandy for the ladies, a tough yarn for a traveller, and good-nature for all. 


elm peabae not a matter of wonder that he should be a general favourite on 
ard. 


Apropos of Figs.—As the process of bringing them to maturity, and to the 
erfection at which they arrive here, may not be generally known, it will per- 
aps not be irrelevant to mention it. This process is called “ caprification,” 

— caprificus, or wild fig-tree, which is made use of in carrying it into 
effect. 

The * tokar,” as the wild fig-tree is called here, is infested with a numerous 

tribe of insects of the gnat species, which, introducing themselves into the um- 
bilicus of the fruit, deposit their eggs; and it having been observed that the 
figs which have not been thus impregnated, invariably languish, become dry 
and shrivelled, and fall off without ripening,—the experiment of innoculating 
the domestic fig was tried, and the result proved successful,—the fermentation 
created by the puncture of the insect being supposed the cause of the fruit ri- 
ory Ser « attaining a larger size than it would otherwise do. 

A Turkish Repast.—After inhaling a due quantum of the soothing aroma, a 

low plated stand with a tray was brought in, and carpets were ranged around, 
on which we took our seats in tailor-like fashion, the attendants handing to us 
fine muslin napkins, fringed with gold and embroidery. 
This preliminary concluded, a huge dish of boiled Tice, heaped with kabobs, 
made its appearance, but without the concomitants of either knives, or forks, or 
plates. We, however, discovered the crafty device made use of to supply their 
place. Small square pieces of bread were ranged beside each “convive,” and 
with these and the fingers, the rice and kabobs are safely and expeditiously con- 
veyed to their destination, into the general receptable of which, each in turn 
dived the greasy fingers cf his right hand. To this succeeded a boiled fowl, 
which was dexterously torn te pieces by the old warrior, who distributed a leg 
to one and a wing to the other. When this last was cleared away, it was re- 
placed by sweetmeats, which were again followed by stews, pillaus, and in 
short a dozen dishes were successively put on the tray, which seemed all to 
disappear with the rapidity of magic, and were excellent in their way. As we 
continued, out of politeness, to eat long after we had satisfied our hunger, we 
deemed it fortunate when the feast came to a conclusion, without an accident 
either from apoplexy or surfeit. 

Turkish Hospitality—At a short distance from the landing-place was a 
kiosk, occupied by a nch Turk, called Yusuf Aga. The caterer of one of the 











ure poultry, sheep, &c., and seeing what he imagined to be a farm-house, 
yan he baie, a 08 what he wanted from his live stock, demand- 


ed the price. The Aga said they were all at the service of the er officer, 
but declined taking anything, saying he was nota merchant. The Englishman 
insisted, but was pertinaci refused ; and finding the Turk immoveable ask- 


replied, that as all the Franks were hakeems (doctors), he should consider him- 
self amply repaid, if he would give his advice as to the treatment of a child 
who was dangerously ill. Our friend was obliged to confess his ignorance 
of the healing art; but on the following day brought the surgeon of the 
ship, under whose care, I believe, his daughter eventually recovered, whilst 
the old Aga’s heart was gladdened (hear it not Allah!) by a few dozen of 
ood sherry and prime port, which the wardroom mess unanimously voted to 


im. 
A Spanish Bull-fighter—The name of this man is as familiar in Spain as 
those of Spring and Cribb are in England ;—the coolness he invariably dis- 
plays, and the > hese feats he sometimes performs, in his deadly game, are said 
to be almost incredible. 
He ustally dispenses with the scarf, which is held before the bull to divert 
the attention of the furious animal whilst dealing to it the coup de grace, fre- 
quently substituting for its folds the light silken fillet with which the hair of the 
Matador is generally bound up. 
On some occasions he carries courage to the brink of foolhardiness. He has 
been known to take out his pocket-handkerchief, fearlessly approach the mad- 
dened bull, and, after wiping the foam from its mouth, to plunge the sword up 
to the hilt between the shoulder-blades of the animal, ere it had recovered from 
the apparent surprise caused by his opponent’s audacity. 
On another occasion, I have heard it related, that waiting the charge of a 
particularly fierce “toro,” at the moment when the latter lowered his horns 
within a few inches of his body, Montes, nimbly springing over them, fixed him- 
self on his back, turned round, stood up @ /’Astley, and from that command- 
ing position carried into effect the decree of death. 
[it need scarcely be said, that a book made up of such matter as the fore- 
going, told precisely as men tell (or at least ought to tell) their travelling ex- 
periences over a friendly dinner-table, will find readers among all classes, 
and leave them (especially if they are critics) in a better temper than it finds 
them. ] 


THE PICTURE OF THE DEAD. 
SUGGESTED BY AN ANECDOTE IN CATLIN’S TRAVELS. 


A chief from his distant forest came 
To the pale one’s lonely tent ; 

And he bore such gifts as well might seem 
By an Indian monarch sent. 

And “ Bright may the sun on thy dwelling shine,” 
Said the warrior of the wild, 

“‘O stranger, the gifts which I bear are thine, 
Who hast given me back my child. 





“* My child, who passed to the spirit-land 
In the sunrise of her years ; 

I have looked for her in our woodland band 
Till mine eyes grew dim with tears ; 

But her shadow bright, by thy pencil traced, 
Still sweet in my dwelling smiled, 

And the hearth she left is not yet laid waste— 
Thou hast given me back my child. 


‘*T Jaid her low in the place of graves, 
Where the ever silent slept ; 

And summer’s grass in its greenness waves 
Where an Indian warrior wept ; 

For bright was our star, though it early set, 
And we lost its lustre mild ; 

But she lives in her changeless beauty yet,— 
Thou hast given me back my child. 


“« And say when our young, who loved her well, 
Like the pines grow old and hoar, 

Will her youth still last, as theirs that dwell 
Where the winter comes no more ! 

When the early loved of her heart is low, 
Will she smile as she ever smiled? 

O, safe from the withering hand of woe, 
Hast thou given me back my child? 


“ "Tis well with those of thy eastern land, 
Though their loved ones may depart, 
The magic power of the painter's a 
Can restore them to the heart. 
O, long may the light of their presence stay, 
Whose love hath thy griefs beguiled ; 
And blessings brighten thy homeward way, 
Who hast given me back my child !”—Frances Brown. 








OLD MORTALITY AND THE BONAPARTE FAMILY. 


** Waverley,” in his first series of ‘‘ Tales of My Landlord,” and some particu- 
lars of him and his family may prove acceptable to some of our readers. The 
following announcement appeared very recently in several of the daily jour- 
nals :— 

* Died, at Baing, parish of Straiton, Ayrshire, 26th of January, Margaret 
Paterson, in her 97th year. 
the celebrated Robert Paterson, the original of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Old Mor- 
tality.’ ” 

Previously to entering into particulars, it may be necessary to observe that 
many of the Waverley novels, as they are called, owe their origin to the sug- 
gestions and researches of a highly meritorious individual, who, though a poet 
of no inconsiderable merit, is best known to the world by his correspondence 
with Sir Walter Scott, who greatly valued, and duly acknowledged the assis- 
tance derived from his assiduous researches. Inthe works of Scott, honourable 
mention is frequently made of Mr. Train, a Supervisor of Excise, in reference 
to the many literary and antiquarian favours received from him ; and Mr. Lock- 
hart, in his ‘Life of Scott,” fails not to acknowledge the services rendered in 
terms due to their importance, one of which may be quoted. In describing 
Mr. Train’s first interview with Sir Walter, he says—‘‘ To this intercourse with 
Mr. Train we owe the whole machinery of the ‘Tales of My Landlord,’ as 
well as the adoption of Claverhouse’s period for the scene of some of his first 
fictions.” Be it observed, that in his labours for the then ‘‘ Great Unknown,” 
through a period of nearly eighteen years, he was actuated by no selfish or 
mercenary motive ; enthusiastic admiration of his transcendant genius alone 
prompting to the toil. His first interview with Sir Walter was at Edinburgh, 
in 1816, when, after a cordial reception and entertainment, Mr. Train says :— 
‘“‘ Having to leave town next day, Sir Walter said I might rise early, and amuse 
myself in his library till breakfast, which I accordingly did. His library was 
then-very extensive ; but he made large additions to it afterwards. His pic- 
tures on canvass then consisted chiefly of a full-length portrait of himself, a fine 
view of the island of Staffa, with an original painting of the celebrated Claver- 
house, Viscount Dundee. I was examining this picture with much attention, 
when Sir Walter entered the room. ‘Claverhouse,’ said I, ‘appears much 


his actions, as detailed by Wodrow, Cruickshanks, or any other ecclesiastical 
historian who has treated of the period in which he lived.’ ‘ No man,’ replied 
Sir Walter, ‘has been more traduced by his historians, by following out the 
superstitious belief that he rode a goblin galloway, was proof against shot, and 
in league with the devil!’ I asked Sir Walter, ‘if he might not, in good 
hands, be made the hero of a national romance, as interesting as either Wal- 
lace or the Pretender.’ ‘He might,’ was the reply ; ‘but your western zealots 
would require to be faithfully portrayed, to make the picture complete.’ See- 
ing that the subject pleased him, I added—‘ And if the story was delivered as 
if from the mouth of *‘ Old Mortality,” ina manner somewhat similar to the 
“* Lay of the Last Minstrel,” it would certainly heighten the effect of the tale.’ 
‘Old Mortality, man ; who was he ?’ said Sir Walter hastily, his eye brighten- 
ing at the same time. And I shall never forget the intense anxiety he evinced 
whilst | related briefly all the particulars of that singular individual I could then 
recollect. Proud of the kind reception I had met with, I returned to Gallo- 
way, resolving to use every means in my power to serve him, by collecting 
traditionary stories of every description, but more particularly what related to 
the Covenanters and to ‘ Old Mortality.’ ” 

Mr. Train, speedily fulfilling his promise, transmitted an interesting aceount 
of * Old Mortality,”’ and several other matters of value to the author of ** Wa- 
verley ;” inreturn for which, Sir Walter, writing some time after and apologi- 
zing for not sooner thanking him for “the very curious communications,” 
from which he had derived both instruction and amusement, ‘* You will be sur- 
prised to find ‘ Old Mortality’ has got into print. As a trifling yeturn for your 





wardroom messes went on shore shortly after the arrival of the fleet, in order to 


ed him how he could show his gratitude for so handsome a present ; the latter to have run through the whole family. 


The above celebrated personage has been immortalized by the author of 


She was the oldest parishioner, and daughter of 


more mild and gentle than one could suppose, from reading the accounts of 


attention, and presuming that the tales will interest you, I send a copy for your 
acceptance, and shall be glad if they afford you some amusement.” Such was 
the origin of the “Tales of my Landlord.” In acknowledgment of some more | 
kind communications, Sir Walter, in 1829, says m a letter, “ Your valuable 
communication arrived in clipping time, and adds highJy to the obligations 


which your kindness has so often conferred upon me. I shall hardly venture to 
mention the extraordinary connezion between the Bonaparte family and that of 
Old Mortality, till 1 learn from you how it is made out ; whether by continued 
acknowledgment and correspondence between the families of the two brothers, 
or otherwise. A strain of genius (too highly toned in the old patriarch,) seems 
at a pity Old Mortality’s grave can- 
not be discovered! [ would certainly erect a monument to his memory at my 
ownexpense.” In reply, Mr. Train stated that he had been prevented from an- 
' swering his kind letter sooner, Mr. Paterson not having drawn up the account 
of his family so early as promised. ‘I thought it would be more satisfactory 
to you,” adds Mr. Train, “to have an account of his relations in America, 
) written by himself, than anything I could say on the subject. Although you 
will sec that what is stated in the enclosed communication does not amount to 
| positive proof of the Queen of Westphalia’s father being theson of Old Mor- 
tality, I, for my own part, have no doubt that he was.” The document here 
| referred to, furnished by Robert Peterson, Dalry, Kircudbrightshire, son of Old 
| Mortality, then in his 75th year, and who is yet alive, (1829,) bv a distinct 
account of his brother, John, sailing in a vessel called ““ The Golden Rule of 
Whitehaven,” from the Water of Cree, in Galloway, for America, in the year 
1774 ; of his making a considerable fortune during the Amercan war, and of 
' his afterwards settling at Baltimore, where he improved his fortune, married, 
and became highly respectable. He hada son named Robert, after Old Mor- 
| tality, his father, and a “iO named Elizabeth, after his mother, whose 
fee UA name was Grey. bert married an American lady, who, outliving 
| him, has become Marchioness Wellesley. Elizabeth was married to Jerome 
Bonaparte, and after her separation from him, wedded Mons. Serrurier, the 
French Consul at Baltimore. Extraordinary’as these circumstances may ap- 
pear, Sir Walter was convinced of the truth of the statement, and declined 
publishing it solely in deference to the Duke of Wellington—a fastidious deli- 
cacy on his part—as there was nothing degrading in being descended from a 
ious enthusiast, and as it is well known that the present Marchioness of Wel- 
esley was a Mrs. Paterson. It may be necessary to add that Mr. Train is still 
living in the neighbourhood of Castle Douglas, in a cottage pleasantly situated 
on the banks of a lake. 
The above account of the liasons of the descendants of Old Mortality will, 
it is hoped, interest all those who feel any delight in perusing the splendid fic- 
tions of the “ Northern Magician.” C.P. J. 


Ea 
THE HANGING JUDGE. 

The Baron, unlike many men of worldly fame, deserved his reputation. To 
hang was with him, not so much a duty as a passion. Early in life he had been 
possessed with the solemn impulse: when at school, all his pocket-money was 
expended to purchase dogs and cats, to be treated according to his early princi- 
ples of justice ; in familiar phrase, hanged. His tree of social liberty was the 
tree that grew at Tyburn ; the Gordian knot of policy, a nice new hempen hal- 
ter. The black cap was the cap be would always have worn; he never felt so 
easy, warm, and truly comfortable, as when it graced hishead. He could have 
gone to bed init! Strange it was that the cap, like the hidden spring in some 
garden statues, no sooner touched the Baron than it drew water down his 
cheeks: though seemingly only a piece of stone before. Baron Sus-per-coll 

layed from the bench on the prisoner in the dock a very fountain of sympathy. 
He never hanged but he cried ; and,as he never lost an opportunity of hang- 
ing, we may conclude, that, like ladies in hysterics, crying did him a world of 
good. The end of poor Baron Sus-per-coll—for he died (for a judge) at the 
untimely age of eighty-four, and really in the full possession of all the faculties 
left him—was hastened by his aqueous feelings. He had passed sentence on a 
miscreant, a famishing weaver, who had stolen a dish of giblets from a poulter- 
er’s, and the Baron had wept exceedingly. Unfortunately, he had come on the 
circuit with a new servant, and the domestic had failed to dry his lordship’s er- 
mine for the next day’s business. The robe was, as usual, drenched with tears ; 
it was the winter circuit, and the damp struck to the Baron’s chest. It was 
plain that he was about to depart for a world, which he had done all in his judi- 
cial power torender populous. Still he rallied nobly ; but happening in the 
same circuit to have a maiden assize, the unexpected blow concluded the work. 
With a sickly mortal smile, Baron Sus-per-coll received the white gloves, and 
immediately took to his bed. For an hour or two before his death his senses 
wandered ; for he insisted upon having the black cap brought to his bedside, 
then put it upon his head, sat bolt upright, and commenced, in the most pathe- 
tic terms, passing sentence upon himself! He first began by condemning him- 
self as an old and hardened offender ; congratulated himself that he had been 
tried by an inflexible and enlightened jury ; congratulated the country that he 
himself would be hanged, for he was a pest, a blot, an ulcer to society ; and 
then conjured himself to make the most of the time that remained to him ; for- 
bidding himself to hope for the least mercy in this world, but to trust only to 
the mercy of the next. He then, wiping his eyes very often with the sheet, 
said that nothing more remained to himself but to pass sentence upon himself ; 
that the sentence was, that he should be taken to whence he came, and hanged 
by the neck until he was dead. ‘ And Mr. Baron Sus-per-coll,” these were 
the Baron’s last delirious words, “may the Lord have mercy on your soul !” 
Saying this, the judge laid himself upon his pillow, and, the black cap still upon 
his head, died !—Douglas Jerrold’s *‘ Cakes and Ale.” 


re 

THE PROPHECY. 
The day that was marked for such horrible fame— 
The day for the prodigy came,—yes, it came, 
And some people looked that the RarTaquake should follow, 
(For what is credulity backward to swallow !) 
The day came—pass’d over ;—no earthquake indeed 
Was felt, but a terrible heart-quake instead ; 
And in this way did many a suffering creature 
Experience “a dreadful convulsion of nature.” 
One fact out of all this confusion is clear— 
That an earthquake, that monster so gaped at by fear, 
Though it swallow no man, woman, infant, nor elf, 
May, with no little damage, be swallowed itself ! 





ELECT BOARD —Superior accommodations, with board may be obtained by two Gen 

tlemen and their wives, without children, or by four single gentlemen, in one of 

the best houses in St. Johu’s Park. The house will be entirely ready by the first of 

May. As the establishment may be justly considered that of a private family, the most 

unexceptionable references will be expected and given. For Cards of address please 
apply at this office. April 16-3t 

1 ENTEEL AND WELL FURNISHED APARTMENTS TO LET WITH BREAKFAST 

AND TEA —The situation is very convenient, being within one minutes’ walk of 

the Park. The apartments consist of three rooms on the first floor, all communicating 

with each other. Terms moderate. Apply at No. 1 St. Peter’s Place, between Barclay 
and Vesey sts. April 16. 


RIVATE BOARDING—BROADWAY.—Mrs. S. WRIGHT will open on the Ist of 

May, the houses No, 137 and 139 Broadway, next door above the City Hotel, as a 
private boarding establishment, and will receive transient and permanent boarders 
The houses are being newly painted and papered, a new doorway and entrance made 
The table will be supplied with the best the market affords—an early dinner will be 
served at | o’clock and another at 3}. ; 

A sitting room will be appropriated to Ladies, and a smoking and reading room for 
Gentlemen, where will be kept some of the morning and evening papers, and many 
English newspapers. 

Travellers will find all the comforts and convenience of Hotels, without the noise 
and bustle and at considerable less charge. April 16-2t* 


| igo bepectyn NOTICE.—Messrs. MORTIMER & HUNT (late Storr and Mortimer,) 
beg to announce their determination of immediately closing their Estabiishment in 
this country, in doing which, they respectfully invite the Public to an inspection of 
their extensive stock of Jewellery, Plate, Plated Gobds, &c , which they have instruct- 
ed their Agent to dispose of at Prime Cost, and in very many cases at a great sacrifice. 
This notice is well worthy attention, as the stock will positively be disposed of with- 
out reserve. 4 
All persons having any claim against Messrs. Mortimer & Hunt, will please to send 
an account of the same to 341 Broadway, for examination and liquidation, and all per- 
sons indebted to the Firm are requested to pay the same there as early as convenien| 
N B.—The House to be let from the Ist May next. April 16-2t. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander. 
The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new coppered, and 
put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regular voyages on the 2nd 
of April next, on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better 
to accommodate tl.e Liverpool trade. it has been determined that she shall make alte!- 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her sail 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows— 
From New York. From England. 
28th of April for Liverpool. 2d of April from Bristol. 
16th of June for Bristol. 2ist of May from Liverpool. 
lith of August for Liverpool. 16th of July from Bristol. 
29h of Sept. for Bristol. 3rd of Sept. from Liverpool 
17th of Nov. for Liverpool. 22d of Octobe: from Bristol. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter, to 














Jan. 29, tf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st 
Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines liis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
; and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
DAULDING INSTITUTE.—Yonkers, April 1, 1842—The Summer Session of this 
} Establishment will commence on the first Monday of May next. Number of p'! 
pils limited to 25. It is believed a more healthful situation, combined with other 3¢ 
| vantages is not to be found in the Union. Circulars can be had at the book store of Mi 
T. A. Goodrich, No. 2 Barclay Street, New Yorks WM. MURRILL, Princip 


April 9-3t* 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

















HIGHLY IMPORTANT NEWS. 
INDIA. 
House of Commons, March 22. 

In answer to a question by Mr. S. Wortley, as to the authenticity of the dis- 
astrous news from India, published in the public prints, 

Sir R. PEEL said, the subiect is one of such importance that I shall not 
hesitate to give such information as I have received ; and although part of it is 
not official, yet it is on such authority that I think it may be relied on. Des- 

tches have been received from the Governor-General of India down to January 
22; that is the date of the last account from the Governor-General, at which 
time he had only received information of the act by which Sir Wm. M’Naghten 
lost his life. ‘The despatches from the Governor of Bombay were to the lst of 
February,and there is other intelligence of a later date, though it is not official, 
still, as I before said, it is worthy of credit. It is contained in a letter from 
Dr. Rees, dated January 16th, from Peshawar, and in it the writer mentions a 
letter from Captain M’Gregor. It is impossible to deny that her Majesty’s 
troops have met with great reverses. A capitulation, as far as I can judge, 
appears to have been concluded with the Afghans ; but, by an act of perfidy 
abneat equal to that by which Sir W. M’Naghten lost his life, the troops were 
attacked, after three days’ march. But I sincerely trust that there is nothing 
in these accounts that ought to create any ground for despair. Her Majesty’s 
Government will take every measure that they may deem advisable for the 
purpose of remedying the disasters that have occurred ; and I feel assured that, 
under these circumstances, Parliament will give to her Majesty’s Government 
all the support that they may demand, when I think it my duty to apply for 
such assistance, to repair the disasters that may have occurred, and to sat- 
isfy the public in this country, in India, and throughout the world, that we are 
determined to abate no exertion to maintain our Indian empire—[Cheers ] 

Sir J.C. HOBHOUSE aid, in the course of his whole public life, he had 
never been so much gratified as by the declaration of the right poet wer 
[Cheers.] He had not the least doubt that the right hon, gent. and the Queen’s 
government would do their duty, and he entertained no doubt but the assur- 
ance just given would tend to tranquillize yet gee mind, and put an end to all 
unnecessary alarm that had been excited, and which could not now have the 
slightest pretext for existence—[Cheers.] The right hon. gentleman was only 
right in saying that the House would stand by him and the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, on the present occasion. So far from any party feeling prevailing, they 
would forget that such a thing existed, and there was nothing now for them to 
do but to exert themselves to repair the disasters which he confessed now 
appeared to him to have been very much exaggerated—[Continued cheer- 


ing.] 
RENEWAL OF THE INCOME TAX. 


Sir R. PEEL rose, amidst the most profound silence, and addressed the 
committee as follows :— 

Sir, as this House has sanctioned the vote which her Majesty’s Government 
had considered it their duty propose for the chief military establishment of the 
country, I rise for the purpose of redeeming the pledge which I gave, that I 
would avail myself of the earliest opportunity that was consistent with parlia- 
mentary usage and with the public interests, to develope the views of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with reference to the financial and commercial policy of this 
country. 

Sir, no man can feel more deeply than I do the magnitude and extent of the 
duties that devolve upon me. No man can feel more conscious than I do, how 
disproportionate are my inteliectual powers to the proper performance of these 
duties. But I should be unworthy of the trust committed to me, I should be 
unfit to attend in this place in which ministers of the British Crown have stood, 
if I could feel disheartened or disturbed, if I could abate anything of compos- 
ure and contentedness of mind, or of buoyancy and alacrity of spirit which 
ought to sustain every public man when he enters on the fearless and faithful 
discharge of a great public duty, and when he is conscious that he is actuated 
by no motives that are not honourable and worthy, and when he feels a deep 
and ultimate conviction, according to the best calculations which his imperfect 
and fallible judgment can enable him to form that which he is about to propose 
as conducive to the welfare, he might almost say essential, to the well-being of 
this great country. 

Sir, from some of the embarrassments which accompany an official statement 
I am relieved. It is sometimes necessary to maintain great reserve—to speak 
with great caution—a due regard for public interests may require—may impose 
on you the duty of making partial disclosures of important facts ; but, Sir, | am 
embarrassed by no fetters whatever—[Cheers ]_ I mean to lay before you the 
truth—the unexaggerated truth—I will conceal nothing—[Cheers.] I do this 
first, because[ consider that in great financial difficulties the first step towards 
improvement is to look the difficulties boldly in the face—[Loud cheers.] It is 
true of individuals, it is equally true of nations—[{Cheers.] There can be no 
hope of improvement or recovery if we consert to conceal from ourselves our 
real difficulties. I have another motive, also, for making a fair and unreserved 
disclosure—that is, that it is my intention on the part of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,to undertake the responsibility of proposing those measures which we think 
and believe to be essential for the public interest. You will have to consider 
those measures ; therefore it is necessary that you should have before you every 
information, every element of the whole state of things which is necessary for 
your coming to a full and impartial judgment—{Cheers. } 

Now I have but two requests to offer to the House before I enter into my 
statements. ‘The first is, that you will bear in mind that from the period at 
which I bring forward this financial statement, I am labouring under some im- 
perative disadvantages. I have not waited till the usual time when the finan- 
cial accounts of the country are made up; but I deem it my duty not to wait 
for that period, but as soon as possible redeem the pledge I gave the House at 
the beginning of the session. If hereafter then, my estimates framed as they 
shall be with every desire to be just and accurate—if, however, it should turn 
out that I have been mistaken, | trust the House will bear in mind that I am 
labouring under many disadvantages to which others have not been subject. 
The other request which | shall make to the House is, that you will have the 
goodness to postpone your judgment until I have laid before you the whole of 
the plan of her Majesty’s government—do not judge hastily from a partial de- 
velopement of our views—do not hastily say that | am wrong in any part of my 
plan—do not hastily say *‘ That is an insult to my country”.—{ Cheers and laugh- 
ter]—do not say, if in my statement I may appear to affect any particular inter- 
est, that I am proposing something that is unreasonable and unjust. I sincerely 
hope that every man will bring to the consideration of the question a full sense 
of the real, but not insuperable, difficulties, and will postpone his judgment un- 
til the whole scheme has been laid bare to his mind. 

I shall now proceed, in the ordinary manner, to state the facts with respect 
to the finances and expenses of the country ; and in the first instance, I shall 
refer to the statement which was afforded by the right hon. gent., the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with respect to the probable revenue and expen- 
diture of the country for the year ending the 8th of April, 1842. Events have 
proved that that right hon. gentleman’s statements were as nearly accurate as 
it was possible for him to make them. | I think that the right hon. gentleman 
calculated that the income of the country for that year might realize the sum 
of 48,310,000, and he calculated also that the expenditure for the same period 
would be something like 50,310,000/. 

I cannot say how nearly the estimate of the income will prove correct, for a 
part of the first quarter of the year is not yet taken ; but the clear produce of 
the revenue, from the 5th of April, 1841, to the 26th of February, 1842, was 
4,373,000/ ; and if you estimate then that the receipts for the current quarter of 
the present year will realize an amount equal to the corresponding quarter of 
the previous year, you may add to the actual revenue received 4,423,000/ ; so 
that the total revenue will stand at 48,053,000/, being less than the amount es- 
timated by the right hon. gentleman by 200,000/, or, speaking more accurately, 
160,000/. On the other hand, the actual expenditure was not quite so great as 
the right hon. gentleman estimated. The actual deficit may be taken, there- 
fore, at perhaps, 2,324,000/. 

I will now proceed to estimate the income for the year ending the 5th of 
April, 1843. I take the Customs for the ensuing year at 22,500,000, and the 
Excise, on account of the unfavourable season for malting, I cannot estimate at 
more that 13,450,000. Ofcourse, supposing it to be a favourable harvest, that 
has a tendency to increase the excise revenue, it has also a tendency to diminish 
the revenue to be derived from the importation of foreign corn. On the other 
hand, if there be an unfavourable harvest, if your excise is diminished in 
amount, then there is some compensation to be expected by the revenue which 
is derived from the import of foreign corn. I will take the 

CUSTOMS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


The expenditure, now that the House has sanctioned the votes for the army 
and navy, can be estimated with greater accuracy. 

The interest onthe debt will be.........-.-.--.----.-...... £24,627,000 
Terminable annuities............-------- Steeddceccccscces = 
Interest on Exchequer-bills......-.---+---+----+---- erecece 724,000 


Making the charge on account of the debt........---........ 29,427,000 
The other charges on the Consolidated Fund I take, including the Civil List 
at 390,000/. But the field I have to go over is so extensive, that I had, perhaps, 
better omit the details. I take, therefore— 


The charge on the Consolidated Fund at the sum of....... - ---- £2,368,000 
Making the total charge. -.. - dnd do04 ooce wer Boats cee cccs eee 31,795,000 
The votes for the army, if ultimately sanctioned by the House, 

Se ae ee due de Sawewe tab concenngs 4600-0 ---- 6,617,000 
by eee Sie d cbbU heebwercatnd dns devec..seiene $2 
The ordnance....... ak htehe AP ean nee olde aba <> ab en Cams 2,084,000 
The miscellaneous charges and annual grants of Parliament..... 2,800,000 
The vote on account of Canada........-..- -.-0---00-----ee-e 108,000 
The charge for the expedition to China, in the present year, upon 

the whole at............ Dkadinth<Pdecdane tab <<hieesecesa 675,000 


That vote consists of two parts, the one, 175,000/, to defray the arrears of 
the expenditure for the current year ; the other, a vote of 500,000/ to meet the 

charges which it will be necessary to provide for by actual vote during the 

year ending 5th of April, 1843. The total amount, therefore, of the estimated 

expenditure would be 50,819,000/. The general result is, that the expenditure 

of the country for the year ending the 5th of April, 1843, will be 50,819,000/ ; 

the income 48,350,000/, making a probable deficiency of 2,569,000/. But the 

deficiency is on the votes for the year or the expenditure, and will be necessary 

to be provided for within the year. To that deficiency ought to be added the 

actual charge which may be incurred on account of the hostilities in China. I 

do not consider it necessary to provide within the year more than 500,000/. ; but 

he would form a very inadequate estimate of the probable cost of the expendi- 
ture in the Chinese war, who should think the total expenditure would be lim- 

ited to 500,000/. There might also be votes required on account of Australia and 

other provinces ; at least it was requisite at present to take the probability into 

consideration,to the amount of 100,000/. ‘There was also a charge to be caleu- 

lated on which it may be necessary to mention,although, perhaps, it could not be 

exactly called acharge, but rather an engagement on the part of the country 

respecting the affairs of Canada, to be bound to the consequences of a loan in 

that quarter of the world to the amount of 500,000/ 

Independently of all those considerations to which I have referred—inde- 

pendently of all those expenses, the events of which Hon. Members had recent 
cognisance—the events which had taken place at Affghanistan—so far as my 

judgment enables me to estimate, the results and the probabilities that arose 

from them would impose upon the Government of her Majesty the necessity of 
calling on that House of Parliament to sanction a very considerable increase in 

our army and navy estimates. Ido not wish to form estimates on the subject 

in the absence of positive or of official information ; but I think, whatever 

events in that country may take place, I have received many proofs and have 

ample reason to be confident that that House—the representative of a great 

people, of this great nation—will readily co-operate with her Majesty’s minis- 

ters in making every effort which it may be necessary to make m order to re- 

pair any partial disasters which the interests or honour of the country may have 

sustained ; and to vindicate as effectually as possible the authority of England 

in India.—[{Loud cheers. ]—Bear in mind, therefore, that in addition to the es- 

timate which I have spoken of, a deficiency amounting to £2,570,000, in addi- 

tion, also, to the estimate of expenditure to be provided for on account of the 

possible increase of our expenditure in China, you must also add the probable 

necessary augmentation of our military and naval establishments, which we 

have to calculateupon on account of the position of affairs in India. 

Sir, for the purpose of bringing before the House a full and complete view of 
our financial difficulties, I feel it my duty to refer to a subject which lately 

has occupied but little the attention of the House, but which I think likely to 

have a considerable influence on the state of our finances and affairs, or rather 
to demand imperatively our consideration with respect to them. I refer to 

the state of India, a subject which has long been considered as almost un- 

worthy of our attention. I am aware that on a superficial view of the matter 
there appears no connexion between the finances of England and of India; but 
you may depend on it that if the credit of India be disordered, and extraordi- 
nary exertions be required there, you will be called upon to support it, and the 
derangement of Indian finances will be felt in this country. I am sorry to say 
that the state of Indian finances affords no consolation for the state of the 
finances in this country. I have, Sir, every reason to believe that the follow- 
ing is a correct account of Indian finances: it is an account which gives the 
gross revenue of India, in which are stated the net surplus and the net deficien- 
cy of each year :— 

In the year ending the 5th of April, 1836, there was a surplus revenue in 

Indian finances of £1,500,000; in the year ending the 5th of April, 1837, 

there was a surplus of £1,100,000; that surplus was reduced in 1838 to 
£650,000; and on the 5th of April, 1839, the surplus only amounted to 

£280,000. Inthe year ending the 5thof April, 1840, matters had so far 

changed with regard to India, that so far from there being any surplus, there 

was a deficiency amounting to £2,414,000 ; and I find that I cannot calculate 
the deficiency for the year 1841 at much less than £2,340,000. 

The House, then, will bear in mind that in the fulfilment of the duty which I 
have undertaken, I present to them a deficit in the finance of this country for 
the current year to the amount of £2,570,000. Sir, thisis the amount of de- 
ficiency which we will have to meet. I am speaking now of course of this 
country, exclusive of !ndia,—and how shall that deficiency be supplied! We 
cannot, Sir, escape the consideration of that question. And it is our duty, no 
doubt, before any proposition be made, it is our duty to consider and to exhaust 
the modes by which this deficiency can best be supplied. Shall we persevere 
in the system which we have acted upon for the last 25 years? Shall we, in 
time of peace, have resort to continued loans? Shall we try the issuing of 
Exchequer-bills? Shall we resort to the savings’ banks! Shall we have re- 
course to any of these expedients which (call them whatever you please) are 
no more nor less than a permanent addition to the debt of the country.— 
{Cheers. j— Here we have a deficiency of nearly £5,000,000 in two years, and 
now I will ask what prospect we have of a reduction in our expenditure? Do 
you calculate, looking, without entering into details, looking at the condition of 
the whole of our extended empire, and the demands which are made upon us 
for the protection of trade, and bearing in mind also the intelligence which has 
lately reached us; looking, I say, at all these things, do you calculate that,with 
regard to the due honour and safety of the Crown and the country, there is any 
prospect of a reduction in ourexpenditure? | am bound to say I cannot. Is 
this the occasion of a casual deficiency inthe revenue! Is it a deficiency aris- 
ing out of extraordinary circumstances? Is it a deficiency for the last two 


years! Sir, itis no such thing. It is adeficiency which has been gaining 
on us for the last seven or eight years. The deficiency in the revenue on the 
Sth of April, 1838, wae.... wccsewseccce cose £1,428,000 
Se ok: Aare, IGOR, WOR. 2.0.0. 008b dksin nsec cars 430,000 
St 60 Agee COED, WOR ceca cstrndes occs ccd 1,459,000 
5th of April, 1841, was.............-----.- 1,851,000 
Sth of, Apel, IOGB,; WOR snce casiindec c002 460 2,334,000 


Thus, showing a deficiency in these four years of 7,502,000]. In addition to 
this, there was the anticipated deficiency of the year 1843, which I estimate at 
2,570,0001. ; adding this to the deficiency already mentioned, there was a total 
deficiency for the six years, in round numbers, of 10,070,0001. 

I have here made a full and unreserved statement of the extent of the defi- 
ciencies which Parliament has to meet. I do so in order that the House may 
be made acquainted with the exact state which the country is in, and in the full 
confidence that the resources of this great community are equal to the demand 
to be made upon them, and if the belief that the energy and wisdom of Parlia- 
ment will be ready to direct these resources in a manner suitable to the occa- 
sion.—[Hear.]—Well, with this proof of the deficiency before you, will you 
have recourse to the miserable expedients of aloan! I certainly shall not be 
a party to such acourse. With these facts before my eyes I would not disgrace 
the situation which I have the honour to occupy by such expedients; and I 
hardly think that Parliament will adopt a course which is so extremely objec- 
tionable. I hardly think that you who have reduced the charges connected 
with the postage of the country, and who have in the preamble of the bill in 
relation to that subject pledged yourselves to redeem any loss arising from the 
reduction which has taken place in consequence of that reduction—you will not 
have recourse to the expedient to which I have referred. I therefore call on 
you to redeem the pledge which you have given, and which I warned you not 
to give ; but, having given it, I call on you now to redeem it. Jf, however, 
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scheme that would propose to supply the deficiency by any such miseratle de— 
vices.—[Cheers. ] 

If, then, I must have recourse to taxation, shall I then levy it on what = 
called articles of sustenance—on those articles which may appearto some ag 
superfluities, but which are known to constitute articles of necessary consv 
tion! No: for my part cannot consent to a system of taxation which eam 
possibly have this effect ; andI say, moreover, that I think I have given you 
conclusive a that we have already arrived at the utmost limits of this de- 
scription of taxation—(Cheers.) I am speaking here of articles of luxury,. 
which appear not to constitute the articles of consumption amongst the le- 
bouring classes. The right hon. gentleman opposite attempted to redeem the 
pledge which had been given by Parliament to repair the defieiency in the 
revenue caused by the defalcation in the Post-office; and he accordingly pro- 
posed, in the year 1840, that 5 per cent. duty should be levied on articles of 
customs and excise, and 10 per cent. on the assessed taxes. Iam now about te 
read, and I am certainly obliged to the House for the patience with which— 
(the remainder of the right hon. baronet's sentence was drowned in the most 
cordial cheering from both sides of the House.) 

Now the estimated produce of the increase of 5 per cent. on articles of com- 
sumption was £39,872,000 ; the actual increase was £38,182,000; the ac- 
tual addition estimated to be gained by such 5 per cent. was £1,833,000, im- 
stead of that sum the actual increase was £262,000 ; that is, instead of pre- 
ducing 5 per cent. additional, it has been little more than } per cent. On the 
other hand, the estimated result of the increase of the 10 per cent. onthe As- 
sessed Taxes has been fully realised. It, was estimated that the Assessed 
Taxes, with increase of 10 per cent. would produce 3,500,000/. ; the actual 
produce was upwards of 3,340,000/. I have been particular in noticing the 
comparative results of the two additions in the taxes of the country, that the 
House might judge of the effects. My immediate object was to adduce proof 
that you had arrived, for the purposes of the revenue, at the limits of taxation 
upon articles of consumption.—[Cheers from the Opposition benches.}] 1 will 
then discard the notion of supplying the deficiency by incurring fresh debt ; and 
I have attempted to carry your conviction with me that we cannot look to im 
creased taxation on articles of consumption. 

It is possible to resort to another means. Shall I revive old taxes that have 
been long abolished ! Shall 1 look to the Post-Office as a possible mode of im- 
creasing the revenue !—[Cheers, and “ Oh! oh!” from the Opposition.} I 
must again beg that, for the satisfactory discharge of the very extensive duties 
that devolve upon me, the House shall adhere, | will not say to its contract, 
but to the request I made in the beginning, that you wili suspend your jadg- 
ment—[Cheers from both sides of the House.] Now, admitting the social ad- 
vantages that result from the reduction of the duty on the Post-office, and 
thinking that the duty as it existed was too high, and might fairly admit of re- 
consideration and reduction, still I deprecated the reduction of it to 1d. upew 
each letter, in the existing state of the revenue ; and I do believe if it were ne- 
cessary that I should do so, that I could show to you, that from the Post-office 
revenue you do not receive one single farthing. If you add the charges of the 
packets to the other charges of the Post-office, the amount that mane be pre- 
sented to you, would show that there was a deficit, rather than otherwise. 
But I repeat, that I do not undervalue the importance, in a moral and social 
point of, view, of the reduction that has been effected. I will not say that the 
Post-office ought not to be a source of revenue ; but I will say that the mea- 
sure has not had complete and fair trial. I am so sensible of the many ad- 
vantages that result from that measure, that I should not consider myself justi- 
fied in recommending any change forthe present year—[{Cheers ] Sir, I say 
again, that notwithstanding all the taunts to which I have been exposed during 
the last month, in consequence of my proposal to remodel the corn-laws, this 
I will repeat, that no man can feel a more intimate conviction than I do, that 
whatever be our financial difficulties and necessities, you must so adapt and ad- 
just your measures that they shall not bear on the labouring population of the 
country—f[ Loud cheers. ] 

Shall I then, revive the taxes that were laid upon the great articles of con; 
sumption, and which were very productive? Shall I revive the taxes upon 
salt, upon leather, and upon wool! If you take the case of salt, you will 
find that, since the reduction of the duty, salt has been consumed in a variety 
of ways ; and in a way that its consumption was never contemplated before. 
I do not think I need argue against the revival of the duty upon salt, leather, 
or wool. 

Sir, shallI, then, resort to locomotion !—[a laugh]—shall I increase the tax 
upon railways? Iconfess that nothing but a hard necessity should induce me 
to derive revenue from them—[Cheers.] Well, then, Sir, I have gas— 
{Laughter.] I should be also most unwilling to add to the tax on gas, and 
therefore I range the taxes upon lecomotion and upon gas-light in the same 
category as the taxes upon salt and leather—[Cheers. } 

Then shall I look for any portion of this deficiency among the driblets which 
occupy the attention of provincial Chancellors of the Exchequer—{ Laughter. J 
There are hundreds of well-meaning people in the country, who occupy therm 
selves in finding out suggestions for the Chancellorof the Exchequer; but as E 
advertised the other night with respect to consulships, that, speaking of Down- 
ing-street, I have no connexion with the next door—{laughter]—so I adver- 
tise on this subject, which affords occupation and amusement to those who im 
small communities turn their attention to financial matters, and when they 
find out something grand in their imagination, fancy themselves on the level 
of an Archimedes—[laughter]—when they find out that pianofortes or em- 
brellas, or other such matters are untaxed, immediately suggest their thoughts 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and accompany their valuable suggestions 
with a demand for a large compensation, or for a percentage upon the prodvee 
of their tax—[Laughter.] I wish to embrace this opportunity to discourage all 
such suggestions, and to say that in my opinion those who devote from eight te 
ten hours a-day to the consideration of financial subjects, are quite as fit to com- 
sider them properly as those kind gentlemen in the country who favour us with 
their notions. 

There is another source, without adopting this process of exhaustion, which 
I must not omit to state, a source which was brought forward and urged om 
the House by the late Government—shall I hope for an increase of revemua 
from diminished taxation '—[{Loud cheers.] Yes, but before I apply mysel? 
to this, let me remind you of the extent of your difficulties. If you are not s& 
tisfied with the proof [have offered that this is not occasional, you must baw 
greater confidence than I have in the efficacy of the reduction of taxation om 
great articles of consumption. But having given this subject the greatest com- 
sideration, I have come to the complete conviction, that it would be mere detw- 
sion to hope to supply the deficiency by diminished taxation on articles of com- 
sumption. J have aconfirmed contidence that there is a buoyancy in the ces- 
sumptive power of this country to realise ultimately an increased revenue from: 
decreased taxation, but it requires a long process before that end can be attaum- 
ed. As I said before, I have the firmest belief that any such plan as thet pow 
posed by the late government, or any other plan for raising the revenue by d@&- 
minishing taxation, will not afford any immediate relief for the supply of amy 
present deficiency. ' . ; - 

I will not go through the details as to the effect upon the various articles’ m- 
which a reduction has been made, in rum, tobacco, hemp, sugar, glass, bees, 
ale, soap, paper, newspaper duty, and advertisements. In many of these ca- 
ses no considerable reduction in the duty followed ; but, with the exception o€ 
coffee, which recovered in the third year, and rum, which was an excepéiem, 
there is, I believe, no instance in which, within the period of five or six years, 
there wasa recovery of the full amount of revenne, after a considerable redue- 
tion in the taxation. On that ground, then, Sir, I am led to believe that, wish 
the present deficiency, which it is necessary to provide for, you cannet leet 
to supply that deficiency by a mere reduction on articles of consumption, if yew 
resort to that as the only means of supplying it. I trast I have now suffictent- 
ly explained to the House why I cannot be a party to any of the measures £ 
have named, 

I will now state what is the measure which I propose,—which I propose mst 
only under the sense of public duty and under a deep conviction that # a 
necessary for the public good, but upon an equal conviction that the persewal 
sacrifice which I shall be called upon to make, will be amply compensated, "ee 
timately even in a pecuniary point of view, and more than compensated, bg the 
effect that it will have in maintaining the public credit and the national cha- 
racter of this country. Sir, it is my duty to propose that, instead of lookmgy 
for taxation upon articles of consumption, instead of revising the taxation pes 
salt and sugar, [ shall make an earnest appeal to the possessors of prepetty—— 
(cheers)—tor the purpose of repairing these many evils. Sur, I propose fox 
time, and I never had occasion to make a proposition with a more thorough eea- 
viction that it is one which the public interests of the country I quire—4t_ pre- 
pose that for a time to be limited, the income of this country should be culled 
upon to contribute a certain sum fdr the purpose of remedying these mighty 
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-charge, but which by relieving you from the continuance of this mighty evil 
will more than compensate au ter the amount—(Hear, and cries of “ oh '”). 
I hope hon. gentlemen will hear me patiently. 

In a former tax upon income in the year 1798, when the prospects of the 
country were most unpromising, a minister had the courage to propose, and 
the people had the fortitude to adopt, an income tax amounting to 10 per cent. 
In 1803, that income tax was continued. After the peace of Amiens, a duty 
of 5 per cent, was imposed on property. It was raised in 1805 to 6}, and in 
1806 to 10 per cent., and so continued to the end of the war. I propose that 
the duty imposed upon income should not exceed 3 percent. In the former 
jmecome tax which had been imposed on the country, all incomes under 501. a- 

were exempt from the impost, and all incomes between 60/. and 150/. were 
subjected to a reduced rate of duty. I ym that all incomes under the amount 
of 150/. should be exempt from duty—(Loud cheers.) In the former income 
tax with regard to that portion of the tax which was derived from the occupy- 
ing tenant, in the imposition of that tax the land occupied was estimated at 
three-fourths of the rent, and the tax was imposed in proportion to that esti- 
mate. I propose that it be estimated at 4 instead of ? per cent. I also pro- 
pose, for { see no reason why it should be otherwise, that all funded property, 
whether it be the property of natives of the country or of foreigners, should 
participate in the charge, and be subject to the same burden. This is the na- 
ture of the proposition which it is my intention to make, which I make with 
the full, the unanimous concurrence of my colleagues—(hear)—and with the 
deepest conviction on their minds, as on mine, that it is wise and necessary to 
impose this tax. é 
House will naturally expect from me some estimate of the finance of 
this tax. I am sure every hon. gentleman in the House will see that I can have 
‘but very imperfect means of forming any thing approaching to an accurate es- 
timate on this subject ; I will give to the House, however, the best estimate I 
can form, and state the grounds on which I have been induced to propose this 
tax. In the year 1814, which is the last year in which the results of the in- 
come tax can be accurately ascertained, the gross amount of incomes amount- 
ed to 173,000,000/. The property then assessed was comprised in five divi- 
sions, or schedules. Schedule A contained the value of all property derived 
from land, and the total amount was 60,130,000/. Schedule B contained an 
account of the rent of the land, with respect to occupation, and the amount of 
income on which land was assessed, was 38,296,000/. Schedule C contained 
a statement of the income derived from the public funds, &c.,; which amounted 
to 30,000,000. Schedule D contained the income derived from trade and man- 
ufactures, which was 38,310,000 ; and Schedule E contained an account of 
the inceme derived from public offices, which was 11,744,000. 

[The right hon. bart. here entered into elaborate calculations to show what 
the amount of those several kinds of incomes would be under the altered cir- 
cumstances of the present time ; and then continued :—] 

I have now gone through all the schedules. I will repeat the several amounts 
I calculate as being receivable from them, namely— 
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That will produce a total of about 3,775,000. 

It may be right, Sir, for the satisfaction of the committee, that I shonld now 
state the views of her Majesty’s ministers, as to the continuation of this im- 

st, supposing my proposition should meet with the approbation of the House. 

trust that Parliament will confirm the duration I am about to propose, in or- 
der to give opportunity for a full experiment being made. I trust Parliament 
will even not be unwilling, in case of necessity, to continue the duration of 
this tax for a period of five years. But still there may be, as there has been 
before, and of which I do not despair, those revivals of commercial prosperity, 
coupled with the measures that I am about to propose, that may make Parlia- 
ment naturally anxious to re-consider that subject before that term of years has 
expired, and may cause them to wish forthe cpportunity of watching and re- 
viewing the operation of the tax at an earlier period than the termination of 
the five years. Although I contemplate the possibility of this, and though | 
trust, in case that it should be necessary to render the tax permanent, that Par- 
fiament would not hesitate to prolong it, I think it juster, in the first instance, 
to limit the duration, so as to give Parliament the opportunity to sanction the 
further continuation of the tax, at the end of three years. I propose that Oc- 
tober next shall be the end of the first half-year. 

Now I come to a matter of great importance in relation to Ireland, in con- 
nexion with finance. In my opinion, if a war should arise—if there should be 
a war—I speak, of course, of some great European contest—I should not hesi- 
tate to express the feeling I entertain that Ireland ought, and, I believe, would 
be desirous to contribute her full share. But in what I am proposing, and 
which will not yield more than three percent. in point of fact, it is important to 
consider whether it would or would not be advisable to extend the tax to Ire- 
tend. In considering this, the House must bear in mind that it is a species of 
taxation to which Ireland has not been subject,—that it is a tax in respect to 
— which no machinery exists in that country. At the same time, as no 
part of the empire will be more benefited by the reductions which I am about 
to propose than Ireland, I think she ought to bear her own fair portion of that 
impost which I am about to lay on. 

ow, Sir, I think i can raise an amount very nearly equivalent to that 
which Ireland would have to pay without an imposition of any serious bur- 
den. I propose to levy a duty of 1s. a gallon upon Irish spirits, and I firmly be- 
lieve that to Irish distillers, and to Ireland itself, considerable revenue may be 
derived, not only without inconvenience, but with positive advantage. Sir, I 
shall! shortly call the attention of the country to the state of the spirit duties 
in Ireland. In England there is a duty levied of 7s. 10d. a gallon upon all 
spirits. In Scotland the duty is 3s. 8d., and° in Ireland the duty is 2s. 8d. a 
gallon. Now, if it were possible to equalise the spirit duties in the three coun- 
tries, a great advantage would arise. It would be of the utmost advantage to 
place the article of spirits in the three countries on the same footing, and do 
away with all the system of drawbacks between the ports of the kingdom, 
which lead to immense establishments, great frauds, and operate most prejudi- 
cially to the revenue ; and I cannot help considering that so far from Ireland 
having an advantage from the diminished rate of duty, I think that diminished 
rate operates very disadvantageously to it. ‘The consumption of spirits in Ire- 
iand was 6,500,000 gallons during the last year. The consumption of Irish 
spirits decreased, between the 5th of January, 1839, and the 5th of July, 1841. 
It is a surprising and laudable consistency which the people of Ireland have 
shown in tlie fulfilment of their engagement to abstain from the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors—(cheers),—but I am sorry to say, that the force of the tempe- 
rance obligation js relaxing—at least from some cause or other, there has been 
an inereased €ongumption of spirits in Ireland, from the 5th of July, 1841, to 
the present tinge. Y calveinte that the additional duty will be paid on the 
6,500,000 gallons, and after deducting for some decrease in consumption 
and for an increased expense in supervision, I hope to realise from this source 
£250,000. 

The other sources in Ireland from which I wish to derive some income,making 
with the former an equivalent for that I might have hoped to have received 
from a property tax, are perfectly legitimate,and their effect in operation would 
fail upon property. I propose, in respect to the great mass of articles, parti- 
cularly in respect to all those connected with property, to equalise the stamp 
duties in Ireland with those in this country. F poapene to make no addition to 
the rate of duties in Ireland on advertisements, or on leases to a small amount. 
f£ propose to reduce the duty on Charter parties from 35s. to 5s., and to reduce 
the duty on bills of lading in Great Britain and Ireland from 3s., their present 
amount, to 6d. I propose to increase in Ireland, to the same amount as in 
England, those stamp duties which affect property. I expect £160,000 on 
account of the equalisation of stamp duties. Add this to the 250,000/. to 
ibe derived from spirits, and [ obtain from Ireland 410,000/., and I have 
the most perfect conviction that this was better, under existing circumstan- 
ces, than if I had advised a new duty, and imposed a direct tax upon pro- 


py ; 
hen, with respect to the absentees, | propose that they should contribute 
to the property duty; by returning to their native country, and spending their 
income upon their estates, they may escape the levy which I mean to propose ; 
Dutby residing in this country, without any call of public duty, I think they 
ought to be subject to a tax—{Cheers. ] 
ir, there is one other duty which I propose to impose. At present there is 
a duty imposed by the law of 4s. per ton on coals imported in foreign ships. 
The operation of the reciprocity treaty has been to exempt foreign ships from 
the payment of the duty, which was originally contemplated to be levied up- 
on he export of coal; and I must say that I canot conceive that there is any 
more legitimate object on which to impose, a duty than upon coal exported to 
foreign countries. Sir, it is important to consider the rapid increase in the 
quantity of coal exported. Inthe year 1831, the quantity of coal exported 
amounted to 356,000 tons, and the duty received was 50,0007. In the year 
1833, the quantity exported was 448,000 tons, the duty received was 64.710/ 
fn 1839, the quantity exported amounted to no less than 1,192,000 tons, and 
in 1840 to 1,307,000 tons ; but instead of realising an income of 64,0001. from 
the tax, as we did in 1833, the total amount of duty received was 6,900. Now, 
I do not propose to increase the duty ; but I do prepose that that duty,which 
it was intended should be levied upon foreign ships should be really levied— 
that a duty of 4s. per ton, the original amount of duty, should be levied up- 
on coal exported, whether in British ships or in foreign ships ;_ thus deprivin 
Saxeign ships under the reciprocity treaties from making any complaint. If 
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the duty be estimated as applying to the same number of tons as was the case 
with regard to the time to which I have alluded, the sum derivable frum it 
may be estimated as amounting to about 200,000/., an amount which will 
be no inconsiderable increase to the revenue, and which will operate, as 
few taxes do, to the encouragement of native industry and domestic manu- 
facture. 

Now, having stated to the House all the taxes I mean to i op perhaps 
it may be convenient that I should show the total amount which I expect to 
derive from them. I speak of the produce of them from the 5th of April, 
1842. I propose that the new taxes should have operation from the 5th of 
April, 1842. My expectations of the total amount, therefore, are these :—I 
ea on obtaining from the income tax of 7d. in the 1/. a sum of 3,700,- 
000/. From the stamp duty I expect 16,000/. From the spirit duty in Ireland 
I expect 250,000/. From the duty on the export of British coals I expect 
200,000, making a total amount of 4,380,000/. I deduct now from that sum 
of 4,380,000 the estimated deficiency for which I must provide. That defi- 
ciency is 2,570,000/., which will leave a supply of 1,800,000/. The question 
then is, how am I to deal with that surplus in a manner which I consider the 
most conducive to the interests of the community, the most consonant to public 
feeling, and the best calculated to effect a great improvement in our commer- 
cial relations. 

Sir, I look to the tariff; and during the interval which I have been in office I 
can only say, that each individual article of that tariff has been the subject of 
careful consideration by the Government. Sir, the measure which we will 
propose, will include in its general principles a complete revision of the duties 
affecting those articles, and a general alteration of our commercial tariff— 
{Cheers.] The general principle upon which we will proceed will be—first, 
the removal and the relaxation of duties of prohibitory nature—[ Loud cheers ;] 
and, secondly, a reduction of the duties upon the raw materials for manu- 
factures to a very considerable extent—[Renewed cheering from the Opposi- 
tion.] In some cases | propose to retain merely a nominal duty, for the pur- 
pose of affording statistical information ; and in no case, or in scarcely any 
case, will we propose to lay aduty upon raw materials for manufactures ex- 
ceeding five per cent.; and, as I said before, in many cases the duty will be 
merely a nominal one—[Hear.] With respect to the duty upon articles which 
are partly manufactured, I will also propose a considerable reduction, and that 
the duty shall inno case exceed twelve percent. Now the course which I 
shall pursue will be to have the whole of the tariff arranged under twenty dif- 
ferent heads. For instance, under the first head we shall have included live an- 
imals and provisions of all kinds ; under the second head spices; under the 
third all description of seeds; under the fourth wood for furniture ; and under 
fifth ores and minerals ; and, in order to relieve myself from the necessity of 
going through the entire mass, I will propose the amended scheme of the ta- 
riff as clearly as possible under twenty different heads, classing as nearly as 
may be articles of the same description and character. Each of these sche- 
dules will contain five columns. In the first column will be the name of the 
article ; in the second the rate of duty; in the third the amount of duty ac- 
tually received ; in the fourth the proposed rate of duty to be levied on the 
article on its importation from foreign countries ; and in the fifth the proposed 
rate of duty on the imports from British colonial possessions. Now it appears 
that I cannot lay the scheme before the House in any clearer way at present, 
for to attempt to go through the whole at present would be only to add to the 
great labour of the duty I am discharging, and fatigue the House; but here 
is the whole of the tariff under these diiierent heads, and on Monday 
morning next the schedule will be laid upon the table for the information of the 
commercial world generally. Of 1,200 apticles of consumption, I propose to 
reduce the duty on 750 of them materially. With respect to the 450 articles 
I do not propose to reduce the duty. But as we have commercial negotiations 
pending with several foreign states, while these treaties are pending, there 
are several articles which would be included in the negotiations in respect of 
which it would be impossible to advise the House to make an immediate reduc- 
tion. Ido not propose a reduction on the amount of duty on brandy and wine, 
cherishing the hope that the duty may be relaxed when corresponding relaxa- 
tions are made by foreign countries to be benefited by the relaxation. Again, 
with respect to the various fruits on which I am most anxious to relax the du- 
ty, but which form the basis of negotiation, I propose for that purpose to retain 
it; not, I say, with reference to revenue, but simply to faciliate negotiation. I 
do not think that it is necessary for me to specify the other articles which will 
appear in the schedule. 

Now, these various reductions, the removal of prohibitions, the revisal of pro- 
hibitory duties, the reduction of the duties on articles such as oils and ores, ha- 
ving a tendency to remove the burdens of commerce ; these various reductions 
may, in my opinion, be the mode of conferring great advantages on the manu- 
factures of this country, without incurring the risk of greater loss to the reve- 
nue than about 270,000/. 

Having thus spoken of articles used in manufactures, I now apply myself to 
the consideration of the reduction of duties on great articles of consumption. 
The chief articles of consumption to which I shall adveri, are sugar, coffee, 
and tea. With respect to sugar, I wish it were in my power to state that her 
Majesty’s Ministers deemed it consistent with their duty to say they could ad- 
vise any alterations of duties on that article. But though I do not disguise 
the advantage of a reduction of the duty on sugar, yet, after every considera- 
tion I have been able to give to the subject, [ am not able to communicate 
views differing generally from the views I expressed upon it last year. Sir, 
there are some circumstances from which I find consolation in my adherence to 
these views. I find that, inthe year 1841, there has been a very material in- 
crease in the consumption of sugar derived from British possessions. The 
supply is much larger than was calculated. The total amount of sugar for 
home consumption in 1840—I mean the year ending Jan. 5, 1841—was 
4,035,000 cwt. In the year ending Jan 1842, the amount was 4,888,000 cwt. 
I am speaking of the total amount of sugar. In 1840, the amount taken out 
for home consumption was 3,594,000 cwt. The amount taken out for home 
consumption in 1841, was 4,058,000 cwt. The gross amount of duty for sugar 
in 1840,was 4,65,000/. ; the gross amount of that duty in 1841,was 5,123,000/.; 
therefore, without admitting foreign sugar there has been within the last year, 
a material increase in the consumption of sugar. Of the quantity taken out for 
home consumption in the current year was 4,040,000 cwt., and that would 
leave a surplus over the largest consumption ever derived from British supplies 
of 1,450,000 cwt. Sir, Ido not mean to say that this is a conclusive argu- 
ment against the competition of foreign sugar, if it did not embrace the ques- 
tion of slavery ; but I am glad to say that the opinion expressed by Government 
as to the anticipated reduction in the price of sugar, and the increase to the re- 
venue without resorting to a foreign supply, have been fully realised. These 
are the grounds on which my opinion has been formed, and on which I adhere 
to the opinion I expressed last year. Iam unwilling to decrease ; and on these 
grounds we propose not to disturb the existing duty on sugar. 

Then, Sir, with respect to two other articles of general consumption—viz., 
coffee and timber, I trust I shall be able to say that which will be more sa- 
tisfactory than what I have said regarding sugar. Sir, with respect to coffee, | 
am sorry to say that during the last year there has been a reduction in the con- 
sumption. There has been an increase in the consumption of sugar, but a 
decrease in that of coffee. ‘There were entered for home consumption in 1840 
28,780,000)b., and in 1841 28,421,000lb. ; the gross amount of duty received 
in 1840 was. 922,000/, while in 1841 it was only 880,000/. I suppose I need 
scarcely inform the House what the present amount of duty on coffee is. On 
foreign coffee the duty is now Is. 3d. per lb. ; on coffee from the British colo- 
nies 6d., while on coffee imported from British possessions within the limits 
of the East India Company’s charter, the duty is 9d.: the effect of this is, that 
a considerable quantity of coffee, the growth of foreign countries, comes into 
competition with our own produce, exempt from the duty of 1s. 3d. It is sent 
from Brazil and Haytito the Cape of Good Hope, and the mere fact of its 
having been there entitles it to come in at the duty of 9d. Now I think, if 
you reduce your duty upon any of the great articles of consumption, it ap- 
pears to me that instead of spreading it over several things, it is better to make 
an effectual reduction on one, and what I propose is to impose two simple 
duties on coffee. I propose to reduce the duty on coffee the produce of British 
possessions to 4d per pound, and on coffee the produce of all foreign countries 
to 8d. Assuming that there will be no increase in the consumption, the loss 
from this reduction may be calculated at 327,000 ; but, assuming an increase 
in the consumption to the amount of 10 per cent., the loss, in such case, would 
then be 171,000/. 

I now come to the duty on timber. The present rate of duty on foreign 
timber is 55s. aload; on colonial timber 10s. a load. ‘That measure which I 
must confess appeared to me to offer the greatest objection was that proposed 
last yearby Government I am about to proceed on a different principle. I 
ain anxious to avoid, as far as possible, those paltry objects which sink into no- 
thing when I consider the immense interests which are at stake. What ! adopt 
will be of a totally different character from that which they proposed. That 
measure proposed no relief to the consumer, and no addition to the revenue. 
The measure which I shall propose having supplies in hand, will be to alter 
these duties, with the greatest advantage to the commercial interest, the con- 
sumer, and the agricultural interest. I should propose that for the present the 
duty on foreign timber, as distinguished from deals, should be reduced to 30s. 
[ should propose, that for the present year—that is to say, the year ending 5th 
April, 1843, the duties on deals should be reduced to 35s. 

in the year ending April, 1844, I propose that the duty on foreign timber 
should be reduced to 25s. ; and that in the year ending April, 1844, the duty 
on deals should be reduced from 30s., to 20s. : and in like manner, that in that 





year the duty on larch wood should be reduced to 203. In the present proposi- 





tion it is my great object and desire to encourage and stimulate the operations 
of commerce, but at the same time it is necessary to consider our relations 
with Canada, particularly on this subject. The distance of Canada from this 
country, and the cost of bringing timber to this country, must in itself necessa- 
rily place Canada under a great disadvantage in her commerce in that article 
with this country ; and, therefore, | think if the duty on timber be reduced to 
25s., and the duty on foreign deals to 30s.—it appears to me, if that reduction 
be made, that we have no other alternative but to admit Canadian timber into 
this country at a mere nominal duty. Sir, I propose that the duty upon colo- 
nial timber shall be reduced to 1s. a load ; that the duty upon deal shali be re- 
duced to 2s. a load, and that the duty on lath timber shall be reduced to 3s. a 
load—{ Cheers. } 

Now, of cvurse, this great measure cannot be adopted without producing 
great loss to the revenue ; but in my opinion, having made a calculation of the 
result of the various reductions upon these articles, I cannot conceive a more 
beneficial reduction than a reduction of the duty levied upon timber. Sir, I es- 
timate the total loss in this respect at not less than 600,000I. a-year. There 
are, Sir, two or three, and only two or three, other articles upon which I pro- 
pose to make any considerable reduction in the amount of duty at present 
levied upon them. Sir, there are at present levied certain duties on the export 
of British manufactures—duties, Sir, which I think are contrary to a eound 
principle of legislation—[loud cheers from the Opposition] ; and these duties I 
find amount to the sum pf 108,000I.a-year. Part of this duty arises from the 
export of woollens and of yarns which are exported to places from which we 
do not derive the advantage of a reciprocity of trade. The duty on woollens, 
I find, amounts to 30,0001. a-year ; the duty on linen yarn amounts to 4,000). 
a-year; the duty on silk amounts to 4,8001. a year; the duty on manofactured 
iron was 24,0001. a-year; on other articles it was 9,0001. a-year; on earthenware 
it was (2,800 a-year ; on provisions, 5,0001. a-year ; inaking altogether 81,9001. ; 
and then the duty on minor articles was about 20,0001. a-year, :naking a total of 
upwards of 100,0001 a-vear. Now, Sir, I propose to remit altogether the du- 
ties on the eaport of British manufactures, which I find will incur a loss to the 
revenue of 102,000] a-year. 

Sir, there are other and a different class of duties now imposed which I also 
think are unjust, and to the removal of which I have also directed my consider- 
ation. In the first place I will call your attention to the duty upon stage 
coaches; and in dealing with this question you must consider the amount of 
competition which the proprietors of these coaches have to contend against, es- 
pecially on those lines of road where railways have been established; and to 
make that competition more difficult, you subject them to unjust taxation. 
Now, what I propose with regird to stage coaches, is a uniform mileage of 
t 1-2d., and to take off altogether the assessed taxes—{CheersjJ. Now this 
proposition, if assented io by the House, will lead to a loss of revenue amount- 
ing to 61,0001. ; but it is a loss which I feel can be vindicated on the ground 
of strict and impartia! justice—[Cieers!. Now, I will also propose to take off 
the duty imposed upon persons who are in the habit of letting job carriages, 
and which will lead to a loss in the revenue of 9,0001., making a total loss in 
this department of the revenue of 70,0001. 

And now I will shortly review, at this stage of my statements, the whole of 
the financial arrangements. I calculate that the deficiency in the revenue up to 
the 5th of April, 1843, will be 2,570.000. The reduction on articles of tariff 
will not entail a loss of more than 270,000!. The loss on cotton 170,0001 , the 
loss on timber 600,000! , the loss arising from the repeal of the export duty on 
British manufacture 100,0001., and the loss from stage coaches 70,000. The 
total loss to the community in consequence of the reductions which I propose, 
together with the estimated deficiency, will be 3,708,000. Against this I have 
to place the amount of the increased revenue which I expect to receive from 
the new taxation, which is calculated at 4,300,0001. There will, therefore, be 
a surplus in favour of the conntry of 520,0001.,to meet the increased charges 
ot the country, arising from the state of our relations in China, and in conse- 
quence of what may arise out of our still pending commercial treaties with 
other countries 

I have now completed the task which I have undertaken to perform. If [ 
have been enabled clearly and fully to develope the views uf Government on 
this important subject, I am indebted for my success in th's particular to the 
kind and patient attention shown to me while laying before the House a full, 
but I fear tedious, exposition of the whole uf this subject. I have now laid be- 
fore you, without reserve, the whole of the plan of her Majesty’s Government. 
I have given you a full and explicit, but I believe an unexaggerated, statement 
of the financial difficulties of the country. There are occasions where a minis- 
ter of the Crown may naturally pause before he proposes any plan to the coun- 
try, which he may think it desirable should be carried into effect. There are 
occasions when he may pause before he differs from colleagues whom he re- 
spects, and from friends who think that we should not lightly hazard the exist- 
ence of a government, which they believe to be identified with the best inte- 
rests of the country. There are times when a minister of the Crown may 
pause before he consents to propound an abstract principle, however right in it- 
self, from the fear that he may excite and agitate the country in such a manner 
as to create even a greater evil than that which he proposed to remove. But 
this 1s an occas’on wher: no such compromise can take place. We have thought 
it our duty to give our counsel to the legislature, freely and unreservedly—to 
give the vest advice we could, leaving with the legislature the responsibility of 
adopting or refusing the advice we thus give. 1, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, have now performed that duty. I with the weight and authority of the 
Government, have brought forward what we deem requisite tor the present 
state of our finances. And I now conclude, devolving on the Parliament the 
duty of maturing our plans if they approve of them; at all events the respon- 
sibility of adopting or rejecting them. 

We live at an important period in the annals of the world. There may be a 
tendency in us to overrate the magnitude of those events occupying the period 
in which we live ; but [ think it is impossible to overrate the importance of 
those occurrences which have not only characterised our times, but which mark- 
ed the times in which our fathers lived. I refer to the events following the 
outbreak of the first French revolution. I think, Sir, I am warranted in saying 
that the course pursued by this country attracted the admiration of the world 
—[(Cheers]. For a period of 25 years, we were engaged in one almost con- 
tinuous war with nearly all Europe. There will be a time when those countless 
millions now living under British sway, and who will be benefitted oy our con- 
stitution, and speaking our language —the time will come when those countless 
millions will contempl ite with pride the example set by this country through a 
period of so much trial and difficulty—[Cheers}. They will view with admi- 
ration our glorious efforts by sea, and our determined exertions by land, to up- 
hold not only the honour and institutions of this country, but the interests of 
nations. They will contemplate with admiration, the continued exertions of 
those qualities by which we were enabled to work out our own deliverance, and 
to set the example to other nations to defend their country. I have exhibited 
also the financial effurts during the period of peace, and the present state of our 
finance with the plan of the Government to meet existing difficulties, with the 
confidence that the House and the country would not hesitate to follow the ex- 
ample heretofore set to meet the difficulties; that the House would not refuse 
to make the efforts, and the sacrifices which we consider requisite to sustain 
the honour and interests, and to maintain the faith of the country. You will 
bear in mind that this is no ordinary period. You will bear in mind that there 
are indications among all the upper classes of society of increased comfort and 
enjoyment; of increased prosperity and wealth; and that concurrently with 
these indications, there exists a mighty evil that has been growing for many 
years—[Loud Cheers]. You are now calied on to relieve that evil. If you 
have fortitude and constancy, as I firmly believe you have, you will not con- 
sent, with folded arms, to allow the annual growth of this great evil. You 
will not reconcile it to your consciences to hope for relief from a diminution of 
taxation. You will not permit this evil to gain such gigantic strength that it 
will be far beyond your power to check its progress. If you do not take this 
course—if you do permit this evil to continue—you must expect severe, but 
just, jadgment. You will be placed in contrast with the conduct of your fa- 
thers, who, under circumstances of a less pressing character—who, at the pe- 
riod of the mutiny of the Nore, the Rebellion in Ireland, and foreign disasters 
—yet, with a buoyant vigour, permitted, with readiness and applause, the adop- 
tion of a property tax of ten per cent. to be paid by the people of this country. 
But I believe that you will not shrink from that contrast. My firm belief is, 
that you feel the absolute necessity of preserving inviolate the public credit— 
that you will not throw away the means of maintaining the public credit by re- 
ducing the public debt. My confident hope and belief is, that when I devolve 
the responsibility upon you, you will prove yourselves worthy of your mission— 
of the mission and functions of the representatives of a mighty people; that 
you will not tarnish the name that it is your duty to cherish as your glorious in- 
heritance; that you will not impair the character for fortitude, for good faith, 
which, in proportion as the empire of opinion supersedes and preponderates 
over the empire of physicel force, constitutes a free people, but, above all, the 
people of England, and gives them the power of reputation and character. 
That will make the country powerful, so as to repel hostile aggression, and 
maintain an extended empire. 





THE NEW TARIFF. 


Horned Cattle.—At present prohibited. —The proposed duty is for oxen,cows, 
and calves from foreign countries 20s, 15s, 10s, respectively ; from British pos- 
sessions, 10s, 7s, 5s. 

Horses.—The present duty of 20s, is reduced one half, in respect of those 





imported from British possessions. 
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1842. 


Chicory.—The present duty of 20s on the kiln dried material is reduced, 
upon British roduce pe to 10s. 

Fish of all kinds from British possessions are to be admitted duty free ; those 
from foreign countries upon a much reduced scale. } 

Fruit.—Upon all produce not specified, the duty upon British produce only, 
to be reduced from 5 per cent to 24. Upon enumerated articles the duty is to 
be generally reduced, British produce being favoured to half the amount 

vied. : 

’ Licorice.—The duty on the juice to be reduced from 3/ 15s to 20s on foreign 
roduce, and 10s on that of British possessions. 

Oil Seed Cakes.—The duty of 2d is to be increased to 6d on foreign, 3d on 
British imports. aan 

Butter.—The present duty of 20s is to be reduced to 5s on British imports 


only. 
Cheese.—The duty of 10s to be reduced on British imports only to 28 6d 
only. ne ; 
Spices.—The duties on British produce, are to be, in most cases, reduced 50 
r cent. 
P Clover Seed.—The present duty of 20s to be reduced to 10s on foreign pro- 
duce, and 5s on that of British possessions. On all other seed a reduction of 
50 per cent in favour of British as compared with foreign produce. 

‘adder —The present duty of 2s reduced 50 per cent on British produce 
only. 
Skins. —The present duty on squirrel skins of 11s 6d reduced to 5s on for- 
eign, 28 6d on British produce. 

Hides, wet.—The present duty of 2s 4d reduced to 1s on foreign, 6d on Brit- 
ish imports. 

Hides, dry.—The present duty of 4s. 8d. reduced to 2s on foreign, and 1s on 
olonial. 
7 Gloves. —The duties of 4s 5s and 7s have been respectively reduced to 2s, 
2s 6d and 5s upon foreign, 1s, 1s 3d, and 2s 6d upon British imports. 

Ores, Minerals, and Metals.—-A general reduction of duty. 

Olives.—The present duty of 4/ 4s reduced to 40s upon foreign,and 20s upon 
British produce. 

Bark. (for the use of tanners.)—The present duty of 8d reduced to 6d on for- 
eign, and 1d on British produce. a 

Indigo.—The present duty of 4d reduced one half upon British produce 


only. 

Silk and Manufactures of Silk.—The duty has been generally reduced 50 
per cent in favour of British imports. Upon foreign manufactured silks no ma- 
terial change. 

Tar.—The present duty of 15s has been reduced to 6s upon foreign, and 3s 
upon British produce. 

Turpentine.—The present duty of 4s 4d, 5s 4d and 1/ 6s 2d, have been re- 
duced generally to 1s upon foreign and 6d upon British produce. 

Bristles—The present duty of 3}d is reduced to 3d on foreign, and 1}d on 
British produce. ; 

Cork.—The present duty of 8s is reduced to 2s on foreign, and 1s on Brit- 
ish produce. 

Straw Plat—The present duty of 17s is reduced to 5s upon foreign, and 
2s 6d on British imports. 

Tallow—The present duty of 3s 2d is reduced to 6d, and that of 1s on 
the produce of British possessions to 3d. 
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Coffee—The present duty of 1s 3d is to be reduced upon all foreign coffee 
to 8d, and upon all the growth of British possessions to 4d. 

Mahogany—The present duty of 30s per ton upon that imported from the 
Bay of Honduras or the Mosquito Shore, as also that of 4/. upon the growth of 
British possessions, to be reduced to 10s.; while the duty of 5/. upon that 
otherwise imported is reduced to 30s upon foreign and 10s on British pro- 
duce. 

SECOND RESOLUTION. 

Resolved, That in lieu of all duties of customs payable on goods, wares and 

merchanise exported from the united kingdom to foreign ports,-there shall be 


levied the following duties outwards, viz : £. 8. d. 
SU rs woh BBs. 6 a och asec nbee cosecnce stinateeevees 016 
Coal exported to any place, not being a British possession, in 

SS ey or per eer re 040 
Ores, for every 100/. of their value, 5 per cent. 
Es 5 ss ls bain baked 056 eees Kees 010 


Manufactures, or Pretended manufactures, slightly wrought up, 
so that the same may be reduced to, and made use of as wool 
again, mattresses or beds stuffed with combed wool, or wool 
fit for combining or carding, the cwt.............-------- 050 
THIRD RESOLUTION. 

That the duties imposed in the foregoing schedule on articles other than 
spirits and timber shall be respectively subject to the charge of five per cent. 
imposed by an act passed in the 3d year of her present Majesty, cap. 17; and 
the duties imposed in the foregoing schedules on spirits shall be subject to the 
additional rated charge laid on spirits by the said act, and the duties imposed 
in the foregoing schedules on timber to the additional charge imposed by the 
act 3 and 4 Victoria, cap. 19. 


MASSACRE OF BRITISH TROOPS AT CABUL. 


By the arrival of the Overland Mail, received in town by express on Wed- 
nesday, we have accounts to the following dates ,—Canton, December 13 ; 
Calcutta, January 19; and Bombay, February 1. 

From the seat of war in Affghanistan we have the most frightful accounts of 
the total destruction of the force stationed at Cabul. From China the advices 
are far from satisfactory, as the Chinese had broken the truce at Macao, and Sir 
Henry Pottinger, before advancing on Pekin, deemed it advisable to return to 
the Canton river, and punish his faithless enemies. 


INDIA. 

The accounts from Affghanistan, as yet received, are exceedingly confused, 
and seem rather to depend on rumour than any accounts which can be regarded 
as perfectly authentic. It is quite certain that Sir William M‘Naghten had 
been treacherously massacred at Cabul; and it seems almost certain that the 
whole force of 6,000 men, stationed in the neighbourhood of that city, having 
expended their ammunition, and exhausted their store of provisions, had re- 
solved to make a desperate effort to cut their way through the host of enemies 
by whom they were environed, and had perished in the attempt. But before we 
describe the events at Cabul, we must glance at the general state of affairs in 
Affghanistan. 

On the western frontier is Peshawur, well supplied with troops and provisions 
On the first intelligence of the rising, strong reinforcements were despatched 
thither from the banks of the Sutledge. The route lies through the Punjaub 
towards the Khybur country, extending within the Seikh territory, from Fero- 
zepore to Peshawur, a distance of 347 miles, the five great rivers which give 
name to the country, afterwards joining together at Mithenkote, and constituting 
the majestic Indus, crossing the line of march. This distance was safely tra 
versed by the 60th and 64th regiments of native infantry rn 36 days, under Col 
Tulloch. They left Ferozepore on the 18th November, and arrived at Pesha 
wur on the 24th December. The 30th and 53d left the saine point on the 24th, 
and reached on the 27th—the brigade now consisting of four regiments of native 
infantry with sappers and miners and artillery, and amounting to about 4,000 
men, was taken charge of by Col. Wild. 

tom Peshawur to Jellalabad is 103 miles; the first seventeen is rough and 
Stony and irregular ground. At Jumrood the terrific defile of the Khybur pass 
wentered. It continues for nearly 80 miles, and acquires an ascent of 1,800, 
end a descent to the valley beyond of 2,000 feet. From this to Jellalabad the 
couatry is barren, mountainous and difficult. A supply of treasure had on the 
27th been detached from the convoy, and pushed furward under charge Lieut. 
Liptrott., of the 3d irregular horse. He hastened on at the rate of 23 miles a 
day, and reached Peshawur on the 14th. The muney to the exient of £2,500, 
had been intrusted to the Seikhs. They made their way through the Khybur 
country, and reached Jellalabad in safety. 

Another detachment marched from Ferozepore to Peshawur by the same 
route, on the 4th Dec. It consisted of her Majesty’s 9th foot, 26th native in- 
fantry, and 10th light cavalry, a company of H. M. 60th, a squadron of the 3rd 
‘regular cavalry, a detail of artilley, with 3 9-pounders and a 24-pounder 

Owitzer, with Major Johnstone’s detachment of 200 recruits, in all about 
3,000 men. 
a All fears, therefore, for the safety of Sir Robert Sale’s brigade, must now be 
an end ; as it is quite clear that reinforced as he can be by powerful detacli 
ei from Peshawur, he will be enabled to resume the offensive as soon as 
on are open, and throw large bodies of troops into the nighbourhood o/ 

Te - A few lires will explain his situation. 

At . accounts previously received from hin extended to the 2nd of December 
‘hat time it will be recollected that he had entrenched bimself at Jellalabad, 





Albton. 


after fighting his way through the passes from Cabul, and had succeeded in re- 
pelling with great slaughter the attacks of his adversaries. Jellalabad is a dirty 
little town, on the right bank of the Cabul river; it is surrounded by a mud 
wall ; and contains sume 20,000 inhabitants. It is environed by high and ste- 
rile mountains, and is about 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. As com- 
pared to the city of Cabul, where during the winter of 1839 40, the thermome- 
ter frequently fell 36 deg. below the freezing point, and which experiences, at 
the height of 6,000 feet, the rigour of a Russian winter. Jellalabad enjoysa cli- 
mate like that of India; and has, in consequence, for a number of years, been a 
favourie retreat of the Dooranee court. 

From the date of Gen. Sale’s previous despatch, the 2nd of December, the 
men worked cheerfully at their defences, and the enemy, wholly dispirited by 
the defeats they had sustained, retired to a safe distance, and gave the brigade 
little further annoyance. But ammunition was getting short, and the treasure 
chest was wholly exhausted. By some most extraordinary oversight, the bri- 
gade had left Cabul three months in arrear of pay ; and the severest difficulty 
began to be experienced by the second week of December, was want of money. 
In this state matters continued till the 27th, by which time the wells were 
cleaned out, and the walls sv thoroughly repaired, that no grounds of appre- 
hension remained for any attack the Affghans could attempt against them. At 
this time not ten rupees were to be found either in the soldiers’ kit or the gene- 
tal’s chest. The conduct of the men was still exemplary. There was no 
rum or spirits in the encampment, and all kinds of provision and ammunition 
were becoming short. Sir Robert Sale naturally became extremely anxious, 
and waited for supplies each day, with increasing solicitude. 

At length, on the 27th December, this gallant little army was gladdened by 
the appearance of 25 Sheikh horsemen, who rode into the town from Peshawur, 
each with 1,000 rupees in his saddle-bags. They had been sent on in advance 
of the detachment, and were to be immediately followed by others, with the 
like precious charge. 

The intelligence they brought of reinforcements being at hend, inspired, as 
might naturally be supposed, fresh courage amongst the men. Our latest let- 
ters are of the 5th January. The brigade was sad'y overworked, but in high 
health and spirits. They expected the reinforcement from Peshawur ina 
week. 

We have now to turn to Candahar, on the eastern frontier, from whence the 
accounts are much less satisfactory. The dates are to the 6th of January. 
Candahar itself was considered perfectly safe; a large body of troops was sta- 
tioved there, and the people of Candahar, secure in their protection, remained 
at their open shops, brought their bazaar supplies as usual, and discovered no 
symptom of alarm. 

But though tranquillity prevailed at Candahar, the country in its immediate 
neighbourhood had risen in general insurrection; the grand camp was 
pitched at Dahla, about 40 miles off, near Khelat-i-Ghilzie the nucleus of re- 
bellion; and from the east and south particularly, the Dooranee tribes were fast 
flocking to the banners of their chiefs. The only tribes who held back were 
those to whom we have lately taught so severe a lesson on the Helmund, and 
the Pisheen Syuds; with the rest, insurrection was general, and the rebels 
seemed to have organised a decided plan of operation, by which to attack the 
city at several points. 

Horsemen were galloping in every direction about the country, endeavouring 
to excite the tribes, and have even ventured into our forts. From Cabul no 
direct news had been received. 

Proceeding from Candahar to the north-east, we find, as was stated by the 
accounts previously received, that Ghuzni was snowed up, that its garrison con- 
tained but a single sepoy regiment, and that the three regiments, which were 
attempting to march under Colonel M‘Larin from Candahar to ts relief, had 
been stopped by the snows westward of Ghuzni, and compelled to return 
whence they came. 

Such being the state of affairs to the east and west, we have now to regard 
Cabul itself, the scene of the most disastrous reverses which have ever befallen 
the British Arms in India 

The force stationed at Cabul, after the departure of Sir R. Sale’s brigade, 
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had taken, hoping to tempt us forth to its recapture, b ding re; that 
| their horse had gone out to meet the brigade advancing from Cendaker. The 


cavalry, it subsequently appeared, were concealed behind the footmen; but the 
ruse did not succeed. Several days passed without any fighting, the enemy 
threatening to attack our cantonments, but not fulfilling their threats. 

~! the Ist December, however, they attacked the Balla Hissar, but were re- 
pulsed. 

On the 4th, having planted some guns on commanding ground, they were 
firing into the cantonments all day. At nightfall they made a rush for a fort, 
bs ge - a + yee early in the month, where Lieutenant Cumberland, of 

e , wi men, was stationed, and exploded a powder ba 
wicket, but with no effect. —" ur [7 

On the 5th the enemy burnt the bridge across the Nullah, between canton- 
ments and the town, and on the 6th they succeeded in recapturing the fort, 
wounding Ensign Grey of the 44th, and the garrison offering no resistance. 

On the 8th a convoy of ammunition was attacked on its way to the Balls 
Hissar, and forty horse loads fell into the enemy’s hands: 

On the 9th there were only three days’ provisions in camp at half rations. At 
this time we were once more on treaty with the insurgents—the terms 
by them abating nothing in extravagance. The insurgent chiefs seemed to have 
had a a regular army in pay. The troops began now to be 
exceedingly for food. The particulars of their sufferings have reached us in 
scanty measure. By the end of November they were supported chiefly by 
the slaughter of their beasts of burden, and were living on horseflesh. » So ex- 
treme were their necessities, that treaties began to be discussed. The terms 
actually proposed by the insurgents, if correctly reported to us, indicate how 
conscious they were, that we were utterly at their mercy. These were in ef- 
fect, that we should surrender our arms, and agree to evacuate the country al- 
together. The married officers and their wives were to be retained as hostages, 
and returned to us only when we had got beyond Peshawur, and Dost Ma. 
homed been restored to them. The envoy’s answer to this was, that “ death 
was preferable to dishonour ; that we trusted to the God of battles, and that in 
his name we defied them to come on.” There is once more a blank of three 
weeks’ duration in our information. The fighting appears to have continued 
with little intermission. 

On the 13th of December a severe action is said to have occurred, in which 
we were more than usually successful, having not only defeated the enemy, but 
managed to secure a small supply of provisions. 

On the 23rd, again a bloody conflict took place, where we were worsted, and 
suffered very severely. Further treaties seem to have followed this, as we find 
reference made in the despatch of the 25th to terms which had before this been 
discussed. On Christmas-day, the envoy, attended by Capts. Conolly, Law- 
rence, Trevor, and M‘Kenzie, having gone out, apparently at the request of the 
insurgent chiefs, to discuss the terms o! capitulation, an angry interview en- 
sued ; it appears probable that the same insolent terms previously rejected by 
the envoy had been pressed upon him in a manner more intolerably offensive 
than those formerly employed. He appears to have treated them with scorn ; 
high words ensued, when Sir William M‘Naghten, was shot dead on the spet, 
it is believed, by the hand of Ukhbar Khan. Capt. Trevor, having drawn his 
sword, and rushed on the murderer, was immediately cut to pieces ; and there 
is too much reason to fear that at least two of the remaining three officers have 
also perished. 

The charge of the mission now devolved on Major Eldred Pottinger; the 
much-coveted envoyship, with a salary superior to the income of the Gover- 
nors of Madras or Bombay, with an amount of power scarcely exceeded by the 
Governor-General of India, fell to the lot of a lieutenant of the Bombay artil- 
lery—major only by brevet—a circumstance telling fearfully of the slaughter of 
our politicals. Nor did it lapse into unworthy hands. Herat had before been 
defended successfully by Pottinger single-handed, so far as British officers were 
concerned. He now had amore responsible and much more difficult duty to 
perform. ‘The first act of his authority was to forward the despatch announc- 
ing that “ the comedy, or rather the tragedy of errors, was at an end.” The 
terms partially acceded to by Sir Wm. M‘Naghten were yet to be accepted, if 





amounted to 6,000 men. After the outbreak of the insurrection, which had 
been cunningly planned to take place when Sir R. Sale’s force was enatngled 
with the enemy, and the passes were closed as he receded further from Cabul, 
this beleaguered host could receive aid from no one. They were surrounded | 
by an enemy from 15,000 to 20,000 strong. Their commissariat having, al- | 
most at the first outbreak, been destroyed, they were by the date at which the | 





The force, besides, was divided. It consisted of nearly 6,000 men—one half 


intervened. The following summary of the proceedings we make up from the 
India papers :-— 

By the 18th of November, sixteen days after the insurrection commenced, 
much annoyance and some apprehension began to be entertained of the-effects 


An attempt was at this time made to submerge the camp by diverting a torrent 
from its course, and directing its waters against the entrenchments. Fortu- 
nately, it was prevented ; a canal guided the stream harmlessly away. In the 
camp, provisions had become extremely scarce ; ammunition was plentiful. In 
the citadel, both food and powder were nearly expended. 

On the 19th, a convoy of ammunition was sent to the Balla Hissar, under | 
Col. Oliver, of the 5th N.I.; but the colonel having reached the Nullah,which 
runs between the Cabul cantonments and the town, sent to report that the 
bridge was impracticable. An order, tWerefore, was sent from head quarters, | 
commanding the party to return ; and although, ere the order had reached, the | 
party had actually crossed the Nullah, they returned, and brought back the 
ammunition. On this day there was a fight in the town, the Kuzzilbashes hav- | 
ing incensed Shah Zemaun’s party by refusing to give up some persons on our | 
side, to whom it was alleged they had afforded protection. | 

On the 20th it was intimated to the envoy that an immense body of Affghans 
intended to surround the cantonments on the following day, and explode our 
magazine with red-hot shot. The powder was accordingly removed in the 
night, but everything was quiet during the next day, the enemy being employ- | 
ed in making powder and hammering shot. . 

The cantonment had hitherto drawn their provisions from a village called 
Dehmeru, close by ; the guard protecting it was a weak one ; it was ovefpow- | 
ered by a native chief, with 1,000 followers, and the grain in store and the vil- | 
lage fell into his hands. The enemy had captured an old 18-pounder gun at | 
Charekar, on the first outbreak of the insurrection, when 800 Ghoorkas were 
cut to pieces by them. Having placed this on the height within long range of 
the cantonments, they began to assemble in force around it about the 22nd, | 
and to annoy by their fire the troops in camp. Their strength did not at first | 
seem to have been suspected by us. They must have mustered above 10,000. | 
A light detachment sent out by General Elphinstone to attack them, bravely 
rushed up the acclivity, but on attaining its summit found themselves surround- 
ed and in danger of being cut off. They succeeded with difficulty in regaining | 
the camp, hotly pursued by the enemy. A second and more powerful body im- 
mediately sallied out, and drove the enemy before them. ‘They succeeded in 
reaching the crest of the hill and dispersing the insurgents posted there, but | 
were unable to capture the gun, which was with difficulty carried off by the en- 
emy. The Ghilzies were dispersed with great slaughter, thirteen distinguish- | 
ed chiefs having been reported as slain. On the same day the troops in the ci- 
tadel were furiously attacked : we suspended our fire till the assailants were | 
close upon us, and then so murderous a volley of grape and musketry was | 
poured in upon them, that the whole avenues were cut by the artillery in the | 
advancing masses. A sortie, headed by the Vuzzeer and Prince Sufter Jung, | 
completed the destruction the storm and shot began; the slaughter was terri- 
ble ; the slain lay in heaps; and it ‘“ went ill with the faithful everywhere that 
day.”” The battle on both sides had been bravely fought, nor could we boast a 
bloodless victory. Colonel Oliver, Captains Westmacott, Walker, and M’Ken- 
zie, and Lieut. Laing fell; Colonel Mackrell afterwards died of his wounds; 
30 other officers were wounded more or less severely. ‘The enemy continuing 
undismayed, next day again attacked us, when a snow storm put an end to the 
fight. About this time it was discoved that Captain Johnston, who had been 
lost sight of at the commencement of the insurrection in the city, and suppos- 
ed to have escaped to General Elphinstone’s camp, had not been heard of since 
the 3rd, and it was inferred he must have perished. Accounts were also re- 
ceived of the death of Dr. Grant, in medical charge at Kohistan, a mertorious 
officer in the bombay service 

On the 25th Mahomed Ukhbar Khan, the favourite son of Dost Mahomed, 
joined the insurgents At first a hope was entertained that he had come on 
purpose to mediate in our favour with his people, and to obtain such a treaty 
as might meet the exigencies of both parties. The belief in this was 
transient. It soon appeared that the presence of the prince added fresh 
vigour to the onslaughts, and bitterness to the hate of the assailants, who were 
recommended more than ever to prosecute the bloody work of extermination 
against the “ Feringhees.” On the 28th we shelled the village of Dehmeru 
from the cantonments, and compelled its abandonment ; but shortly after this 
it again feli into the hands of the insurgents. A detachment of irregular ca- 
valry, while guarding our baggage-camels, was attacked by a force of some 
1,000 or 1,500 horsemen. After a severe action and gallant defence they were 
compelled to retire. They had been fearfully outnumbered, and suffered se- | 
verely. 





On the 25th a large body appeared on the heights, with the guns, which they 


present narrative commences, ill off for clothing, and sorely pinched for food. | 
in the Balla Hissar, or citadel, within the town, the other half in a fortified | 
camp six miles off, a deep mountain stream, which they were never able to ford | and been in a great measure destroyed. Other accounts mention that they 
| have obtained fresh supplies, and can stand out a month longer. The latter, 
| unfortiitfately, is improbable. In a month from the 28th Dec., it would be pos- 
j sible for the Bengal brigade to reach them, were the passes clear of snow. 


of the effluvia of the heaps of the unburied dead everywhere strewed around ; | 
about 10,000 corpses lay festering about the city or near the camp of General | vice | Eight political agents have perished violently, amongst those whose af- 
Elphinstone, threatening to add the horrors of pestilence to those of famine . 
and the sword, so soon as relaxing temperature should stimulate putrefaction. | the traveller, was shot through the head by the side of Sir Robert Sale, 29th 


conceded by an army perishing of hunger. They were to move for Jellalabad 
through the fearful passes of Khoord Cabul, with the determination of desper- 
ate men standing by the consequences. A fresh attack on the cantonments 
was announced to have commenced before the despatch was closed ; an evil 
augury of what was to follow. 

A private letter of the 28th December announces that the garrison had not 
at that time left, but were about to move immediately. This is the latest au- 
thentic date we possess. The native rumours, which usually by several days 
anticipate the arrival of regular intelligence, state that the force has quitted, 


Their only chance hes in this. How fearful has been the havoc during these 


miserable wars amongst the very flower of the intellectual men of our ser- 
they had been appomted to arrange. Young Edward Conolly, brother of 


Sept., 1840. Dr. Lord fell at Purwan Durrah, Nov. 2; Rattray, his successor,” 


and Dr. Grant, his assistant and friend, were killed in Kohistan on the outbreak 
of the present insurrection ; Sir Wm. M-Naghten, Sir Alexander Burnes, Capt. 


John Conolly (not the traveller, he is at Khiva), Capt. Broadfoot, and Lieut. 
Burnes have become victims at Cabul. 

_ The list which we gave in our last of the officers captured, wounded, or slain 
in or near Cabul, betwixt the 2d and 17th of November, to which our former 
dates extended, we find to have been an imperfect one. We stated that eleven 
had fallen within this brief but disastrous period—there in fact appear to have 
been sixteen. The names of Captains Trevor, Haughton, and Rattray were 
omitted in our abstract : those of Captains Johnston and Troup, and Dr. Grant 
had not been received. 

Casualties between the 12th and 28th of October, of the force under Sir R. 
Sale, on their march through the Khoord Cabul Pass to Gundamuck :— 

Killed.—Capt. Wyndham, 35th B.N.I.; Lieut. Jenkins, ditto; Ens. King, 
H.M. 13th L.L. 

Wounded.—Maj.-Gen. Sir R. Sale, commanding ; Capt. Wade, staff; Lieut. 
Mein, H.M. 13th L.I.; Lieut. Oaks, ditto; Lieut. Frere, ditto ; Lieut. Jen- 
nings, ditto; Lieut. Holcombe, ditto; Lieut. Rattray, ditto ; Capt. Young- 
husband, 35th B.N.I. ; Lieut. Coombs, ditto ; Lieut. Orr, sappers and miners. 

Capt. J. G. Gerrard, 1st B.E.L.I., wounded on retreat from Candamuck te 
Jellalabad. 

Capt. J. Woodburn, 44th B.N.I., S.S.F., killed near Ghuznie, 3d Novem- 
ber. 

Between the 3d and 17th November, at Cabul :— 

*Killed.—Sir A. Burnes, Bombay, N.I., political resident ; Lieut. Burnes, 
ditto, political agent, Ghuznie; Capt. Swayne, H.M. 44th regiment ; Capt. 
Robinson, ditto; Lieut. Raban, ditto ; Capt. Maule, artillery ; Lieuts. H.M. 
Wheeler, 48th B.N.I., E. W. Salisbury, lst B.E.L.I., W. Broadfoot, ditto, 
Shah’s force; Ens. T. W. Gardon, 37th B.N.I. ; Lieut. C. Codrington, 49th 
B.N.I.; Lieut. C. Rattray, 20th B.N.I. 

Wounded.—Capt. Bott, 5th Bengal cavalry; Lieut. Eyre, B. artillery ; 
Lieut. Evans, her Majesty’s 44th foot; Capt. Makenzie, pay department ; 
Lieut. Sturt, B. engineers; Lieut. Waller, B. artillery ; Lieut. Warburton, B. 
artillery. 

Between the 17th Nov. and 25th Dec., at Cabul :— 

Killed.—Col. Oliver, 5th B.N.I.; Capt. Mackintosh, ditto; Capt. Laing, 
37th ditto ; Capt. Walker, ditto; Col. Mackrell, her Majesty’s 44th foot ; Capt. 
Westmacott, 37th B.N.I. 

On the 25th December, at Cabul :— 

Killed.—Sir William Hay M‘Naghten, envoy ; Capt. Trevor, 3d Bengal ea- 
valry. 

Lecut. Hamilton, 5th cavalry ; Capts. C. Troup, 48th B.N.I., and H. John- 
son, 26th B.N.L., reported killed, uncertain, though they are missing. 

Major Eldred Pottinger and Lieut. Haughton, 31st B.N.I., wounded. 

In the hands of the enemy.—Capt. Drummond; Lieut. J. B. Conolly, 20th 
B.N.I.; Lieut. Lawrence, Bengal cavalry, officiating military secretary to en- 
voy ; Capt. Sir A Mackenzie, 48th B.N.I. ; Ens. Rose, 54th B.N.I. 

Capt. Golding, commanding Janbaz corps, murdered by his men, at Canda- 
har ; and Lieut. Patterson, severely wounded. 

The India private correspondence of the daily papers add some additional 
particulars, collected with care, though no certain reliance can be placed on 
them :— 

From the Morning Herald. 

~ From Bombay our latest letters are of the evening of Feb. 1, our corres- 
pondent having kept his packet open till the steamer was on the eve @ de- 
spatch. ‘The news he sends us is indeed unprecedentedly disastrous, infmmat- 
ing as it does the fall of Cabul, and the destruction of an army of 6,000 men. 
Its brave garrison of 5,000 men have been put to the sword. Sixteen women, 
the wives of the officers who have been slain, have been carried into captivity, 
to await a fate worse than death. 

The army, no longer able to withstand the pressure of cold and hunger, 
marched out on the 29th, resolved to cut their way through, or perish. he 


choice left them was that of starving ingloriously behind their walls, or endea- 
' vouring to cut their way through at every hazard. They preferred the last. 
They had no sooner entered the difficult part of the road, where the mountains 
rise abruptly on every side, than they were set upon by overwhelming masses 
| of the insurgents. Three days of fearful conflictensued. They were literally 


penned up te be slaughtered like sheep, by an enemy safe in the protection of 




















the mountains. The gallant 44th Regiment were slaughtered almost to a man. 
Their ammunition was nearly out iealone. thay started. They had not oy 
rounds of cartridges when they entered the pass; this was speedily expended, 
and they were left to charge the rocks, behind which the matchlock men con- 
cealed themselves, with the bayonet. Of the 6,000 brave men who were pen- 
ned up in Cabul on the 2d of November, the fate of 5,000 is sealed. Food 
there was none, or next to none. The officer who brought the news, saw with 
his own eyes seven of his brother officers butchered. his news is not given 
on official. authority, but is only one shade less authentic. 
From the Morning Chronicle. : 

There are some slight discrepancies in the accounts 0% of the circum- 
stances which attended the melancholy massacre of Sir Wm. M‘Naghten, on 
the 25th December. It took place at a conference held in atent near the 
captonments, for the purpose of settling finally the terms of the treaty, and at 
which Mahomed Akhbar, Lubber Khan, and one or two other chiefs were 

ent, All agree in stating that there is a difference of opinion as to the 
cause of the quarrel, which led to the murder being committed. Some say 
that the dispute arose from Sir Wm. M:Naghtea demanding the hostages 
which, it had been previously arranged, should be made over to us, @s security 
for the safe passage of our forces out of the country ; others that Akhbar 
Kban became incensed at the envoy’s refusal to allow the troops to yield up 
their arms ; and on this shot him. 

It is said that after his death his head was cut off, and exhibited on one of 
the gates of the city, with the green spectacles which he wore, in consequence 
of the weakness of his eyes, in their usual position. This revolting atrocity 
was well worthy of the chief who could treacherously slay the man that met 
him in confidence and faith! It was well worthy of Akhbar Khan, who could 
requite the kindness shown his father by the Indian government, by raising 
against us the standard of rebellion! Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to Sir Wm. M‘Naghten’s Affghan policy—and there are many who 
have censured him in unmeasured terms for pursuing the course lie had follow- 
ed—there can be but one sentiment in regard to his noble bearing at the con- 
ference of the chiefs, his indignant rejectien of unworthy terms, and his 
sacrifice of life rather than submit to dishonour; and that sentiment will be one 
of high and lasting admiration. 

In the dismal history of our disasters in Cabul there will yet be one bright 
page to tell of the spirited conduct of the envoy, and the enduring courage 
and gallantry of our officers and men. Of our officers it would be superfluous 
to speak ; and our European troops, whether engaged against wild hordes of 
Beloochee robbers, or powerful bodies of disciplined Affghans, have ever well 
maintained their fame ; but it is satisfactory—it is gratifying—to know that the 
Sepoys have proved faithful in the hour of trial—that they have never waver- 
ed—and that even the Koran, held up as a protection, has not saved the Mooilah 
who, the moment before, had been busily engaged in inciting the enemy to 
fresh attacks. 

Captains Conolly, Lawrence, Mackenzie, and Trevor were the officers who 
accompanied the envoy to the fatal conference. The three former, as I have 
befere stated, were seized by the enemy, and the latter killed. 

Captain Trevor d:ew his sword, and rushed upon Akhbar Khan when Sir 
William fell ; but the ruffian was prepared for the attack, and cut his assailant 
down. It is difficult to conjecture what may be the fate of his brother officers, 
but their prospects must, alas! be gloomy. 

The followirg is the offical announcement of the murder of Sir Wil, m 
M'‘Naghten, issued at Bombay :— 

. Bombay Castle, Jan. 21, 1842 
GENERAL ORDERS BY THE HON. THE GOVEBNOR IN COUNCIL. 

It is with the most unfeigned sorrow that the Hon. the Governor in Council 
announces that authentic intelligence has been received of the assassination of 
his Excellency Sir William Hay M‘Naghten Bart., Envoy and Minister at 
the Court of his Majesty Shah Soojah-ool-Moojlk, and the Governor elect of 
this Presidency. 

This atrocious crime was prepetrated at Cabui, on the 25th of December 
last, during a conference to which his Excellency had been invited by the 
leaders of the insurrection at that place, under the pretence o/ arranging terms 
of accommodation with his Majesty Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk. 

Higher authority will pronounce the eulogium so justly due to the eminent 
talents and distinguished services of the lamented public functionary. But 
whilst this Government abstains from trespassing on this ground, it cannot re- 
frain, amidst the most unfeigned grief, from recording almost the last public act 
of Sir William Hay M‘Naghten’s life. When terms dishonourable to the 
British arms were prop sed by the leaders of.the insurrection at Cabul, his 
Excellency heroically replied, ‘‘ That death is preferable to dishonour, that we 
put ovr trust in the God of battles, and in his name we defy our enemies.” 

In consequence of this melancholy event, the flag at the Castle is to be 
hoisted half-staff high to-morrow morning at sunrise, continuing so until sunset, 
and minute guns, tc the number of seventeen (the number appointed for the 
rank of the deceased) are to be fired from Hornby’s battery, on the flag being 
hoisted, the same ceremony being observed by the hon. company’s vesse!s of 
war in harbour, under such arrangement as the Superintendent of the Indian 
Navy may direct. 

Similar marks of respect will be paid to the memory of Sir W. H. M‘Naghbten 
at all the principal military stations subordinate to this Government, on the 
receipt of these orders. 

The Governor in Council is further pleased to direct taat mourning be worn 
by the officers of her Majesty’s and the hon. company’s civil, military, and 
naval services of this Presidency, for a period of three weeks from this date— 
an example which Government confidently expects will be generally followed 
by all other portions of the community. 

By order of the Hon the Governor in Council, 
J. P.Wit.ovensy, 
Ofticiating Chief Secretary to the Government. 

Since the above accounts were made vp, their appeared in the Times of 
yesterday the following extract from letters recived in town, which, it is stated, 
can be fully relied on :— 


She Albion. 
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Lieutenant-General Shrapnel died at Southampton on the 19th of March, and 
was the oldest officer in the Royal Artillery branch of the service. - .. . Heerem, 
the celebrated professor, of Gottingen, died lately in his 82nd year.....Sir 
William Gossett, K.C.H., sergeant-at-arms, has appointed Mr. Taylor to be | 
deputy housekeeper of the House of Commons, vice Mr. Bellamy..... Her | 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to approve of Major-General Sir Edmund | 
Keynton Williams, K.C.B., being placed upon the staff of the army serving in 
the East Indies, vice Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Arbuthnot, K.C.B..... | 
The late Marquis of Hertford died worth nearly two millions of money. .... 
Lord Teynham died lately of apoplexy, in Curzon-street, London, in the 74th 
year of his age..... The standard for recruits is reduced to five feet and a half 
inch. .... The late Marquis of Hertford bequeathed a sum of 50,0001. to John 
Wilson Croker. . ... Lady Frances Allen expired on the 14th of March at her 
villa, at Isleworth. .... The Earl of Macclesfield expired on the 13th of March 
at his town residence in Conduit-street. - .. . The Limerick Chronicle states that 
by the new property-tax the Earl of Limerick will have to pay nearly 1001. a 
year out of his Irish rent-roll whilst residing in England. .... All the officers of 
the service of the East India Company now on furlough, except those above 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, have received orders to join their regiments in 
India. ... . A tremendous hurricane extended over the whole coast of England 
and Ireland on the 11th of March, and destroyed much life and property at sea. 
----The Hon. Captain Robert Bruce, Grenadier Guards, is appointed secretary 
to his brother the Earl of Elgin, Governor-General of Jamaica. Capt. Bruce 
is succeeded as aide-de-camp to Sir Edward Blakeney, by the Hon. Captain 
Foster, 12th Lancers..... The extensive factory at Sutton-in-Ashfield, well 
known as Sutton Works, was stopped on Saturday last. This will throw a 
number of hands out of employ, and, of course, seriously increase the already 
existing distress. 
Sir Ralph Gore, Bart., died at Brighton on Friday se’nnight after a short 


illness. .... Mr. D. Wemyss Johnson is in the field as a candidate for the Forfar 
boroughs. . ... Lieutenant Michael De Courcy, of the Charybdis, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of commander, on account of the extraordinary gallantry he 


displayed in the late action with the Carthagenian squadron. . .. . J. D. Bedford, 
assistant secretary of the Burton-on-Trent Savings’ Bank, has absconded, and 
deficiencies in his account to the amount of 4,600/. have already been discover- 
0d. J20 The Tweed Bank, it is expected, will pay full 10s 6d. inthe pound. It 
appears that the liabilities of the estate are 275,000/., and the assets 145,000/. 
.---Mr. Woodthorpe, the town clerk of London, who held that office for a long 
ate died on the 3d of March after a painful and protracted ill .ess..... The 

arquis of Hertford, who has for some time been in a declining state of health, 
expired on the Ist. of March. .... Messrs. Wigney, bankers at Brighton, have 
siopped payment. ...- Messrs. Acraman, and Co., and D. E. and A. Acraman, 
of Bristol, have called their creditors together. . .. . Sir William Beatty, M. D., 
F. R. S. late physician to her Majesty's Fleet and Greenwich Hospital, died a 
few days ago, at his residence in York-street, Portman-square, London. . .. . On 
Wednesday a court of directors was held at the East India House, London, 
when Col. Sic George Arthur, Bart., K.C.H., was appointed governor of the 
presidency of Bombay. ...-. The Duke of Norfolk expired on the 16th of March, 
at his late residence, in St. James’s-square, London. --.. M.Cherubini, the cele- 
brated musical composer, died in Paris on the 15th of March. 

The Marquis of Waterford has met with rather a bad accident. Ip an annual 
steeple chase, near Dublin, he fell from his favourite mare Columbine, and the 
bea-t rolled over him. He was picked up in a swoon, but he soon recovered. 
.... The Marquis of Waterford is about to marry the Hon Miss Louisa Stuart, 
the daughter of Lord de Rothesay; only awaiting the consent of the father, 
which has to be sent for from St Petersburg..... One manofacturer has, it is 
asserted, within the last fifteen years, expor:ed upwards of 1,500 printing presses 
to all parts of the world—so great has been the spread of printing. ....: Arch- 
deacon Singleton died or the 13:h of March, at Alnwick Castle, the residence 
of the Duke of Northumberland, after an illness of only half an hour’s duration. 
----On the 15th of March, died, at Boulogne-sur-mer, in the prime of life, 
Frances, the lady of Sir Stephen May, bart..... The Gorgon has brought home 
11,000 medals from the Turkish governiment, to be distributed among the offi 
cers, seamen, and marines engaged in the Syrian warfare. The medals are of 
different sorts, according to the various ranks of the pariies for whom they are 
intended. Those for Sir R. Stopford, Sir C. Napier, &c., are gold, and set 
with diamonds ; the others are of gold, silver, and bronze. 

The spacious ampitheatre at Manchester was destroyed by fire on the night 
of March 26. All the horses were got out in safety. 

The Steamer British Queen.—The ‘steamship British Queen, Capt. Mc- 
Keane, is advertised to leave Southampton for New York as follows :—Satur- 
A May 7th; Sunday, July 10th, and Saturday, September 10th, at 3 


The disasters in Affghanistan have necessarily induced great activity in for- 
warding troops to India. The reserve companies of the 25th regiment, station- 
ed in Wales, and the service companies of the same regiment, now at the Cape, 
have been ordered to the East ; the 86th, augmented to 1,000, has also been 
ordered to India: the Foot Guards, 56th, 67th and 7th regiments are to be 
sent from Canada; and in all, it is stated, 10,000 men are to be forwarded to 
the East with the least possible delay 

On Monday, March 7, the army estimates were brought forward. No 
material difference from last year was Proposed, the estimate being for 122,564 
rank and file, officers and non commissioned officers. Increase, 1447, accounted 
for by the raising of the royal Canadian regiment and the St. Helena corps and 





On the 18th of January, Dr. Brydon staggered into Jellalabad, wounded and 
confused from suffering and fatigue 


eantonment was immediately occupied by the Affghans, and the English were 
almost instantly attacked. 
fight. 
At the Khoord Cabul Pass, about ten miles from Cabul, the ladies were sent 
back, under an escort of some of Akhbar Khan’s people, who promised to pro- 
tect them. 


At Tezeen, General Elphinstone and Colonel Shelton were made prisoners. | sp 


The native troops became disorganised and scattered. At Jagdaluk four hun- 
dred of her Majesty's 44th, who had before kept well together, became disor- 
ganised also, broke and scattered. 

Beyond this the doctor knows nothing, having with the greatest difficulty 
preserved his own life. He gives the names of seven Officers whom he knows | 
to have fallen. Brigadier Angaeul, Major Ewart, aud Lieutenant Sturt are | 
among them. | 

Some stragglers may have escaped, but there is little hope that the main | 
body have been anything but annihilated. 

We gave up six hostages before leaving the cantonment—Webb, Walsh, | 
Connolly, and three others—chosen, | suppose, by lot. There is more hope, | 
perhaps, for the women than for any one else. | 

General Elphinstone (the report of whose death must have been erroneous) 
and Colonel Shelton were taken prisoners. 
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i | motion was agreed to. 
He relates that our people quitted Cabul, | pense for India. 
under the Convention agreed upon by Major Pottinger, on the 5th inst. The | 


The march became and continued a constant | 


|v. Lee, ex.—12th Ft. : Lieut. J. F. Kempt, Capt. pur. v. Walhouse, ret. ; En. 


Something like a treaty, not very | 
reputable to us, preceded the march of the troops. 


an augmentation of the 3rd West India regiment. After sundry objections the 
The sum voted was 3,587,571—not including the ex- 


An attempt had been made to abolish or modify the law prohibiting mar- 
| riages within certain degrees of affinity—as widowers marrying their wives’ 
sisters, or men marrying their brothers’ widows—intended to meet a particular 
| case, that of the Earl of Waldegrave, we believe, who married _ his brother's 
| widow, formerly Miss Braham—but although such marriages are frequent and 
although public opinion sanctions them, the attempt failed. 

Sparn.—The accounts from Madrid were to the 24th of March. The con- 
iracy,if it ever really existed, had not broken out and was believed to be post- 
poned sine die. The kingdom was generally tranquil and the Regent was 
going on vigorously and successfully. 

Portugal.—On the 16th of March the Queen gave birth to another Prince, 
which happy event was celebrated with the usual rejoicings. 


War Office, March 18.—Ist Life Gds.: Capt. J. O’Meara, fm. hf.-pay Drag. 
Gds. Capt. v. Bvt. Mjr. E. C. Fletcher, ex.; Lt. G. Rushout, Capt. pur. v. 
O'Meara, ret.. Ct. and Sub-Lieut. J. T. Clifton, Lt. pur. v. Rushout ; H. S. 
Chichester, Lord Templemore, Ct. and Sub-Lt. pur. v. Clifton.—17th Light 
Drags : Ct. W. O. Hammond, Lieut, pur. v. the Earl of Cassilis, ret.: A. | 
Crawshay, Gt. Ct. pur. v. Hammond.—Ist Ft.: W. J Bamfield, Gt. En. w. 
pur. v. Broaley, app. qrmas.—11th Ft. : Capt. J.S. Norris, fm 34th Ft. Capt. 


J. Marcon, Lt. pur. v. Kempt ; R. Atkinson, Gt. En. pur. v. Marcon.—34th 
Ft.: Capt. J. Lee, fm. 11th Ft. Capt. v. Norris, ex.—63d Ft : En. J. Hardie, 
Lt. without purchase, vice Leatham, appointed 88th Ft. ; C. J. Parke, Gt. En. 
vice Hardie.—78th Foot : Serjeant Major J. M. Hewson, Ensign, vice We- 
myss, prom. in St. Helena Regt.—88th Ft.: Lt. J. Leatham, fm. 63d Ft. Lt. 
v. Adams, deceased. 

War-Office, March 29.—4th Lt. Drags.: As.-Sur. G. K. Pitcairn, M.D. fm. 
58th Ft.,as.-sur. v. Graves,pro. Staff Sur. of sec. class.—14th Lt. Drags.: As - 
Sur. J. W. Moffat sur. v. Lavens, dec.—15th Lt. Drags.: Ct. and Adjt. J. 
Cocks, lieut.—7th Ft. : Capt. C. F. B. Jones from h. p. of sub.-inspec. of mi- 
litia, Capt v. Bvt. Mjr. W. Guard exch.; Lieut the Hon. W. P.M. Talbot, 
Capt, pur. v. Jones ret.—10th Ft. : Bvt. Col. J. Considine from h. p. Unat. 
Lt.-Col. v. Bvt. Col. Custance, app. to the depots, Capt. T. Miller from h. p. 
Unat, Capt. v. J. G. Paley, exch.—24th Ft.: Lt. G. A. Ferrier paymas. v. A. 
Tovey, ret. h. p.—37th Ft.: Lt. S M. Eddington from 78th Ft., Lieut. v. T. 
M. Keogh, exch.—58th Ft.: As.-Sur. W. Denny, from the Staff, as.-sur. vice 
Pitcairn,app. 4th Lt. Drags.—60th Ft. : Sjt. Mjr. T Berry,qrmaster.v. Water- 
house dec.—78th Ft.: Lt. T. M. Keogh, from 37th Ft., lieut. v. Eddington, 
exch.—80th Ft. : Capt. W. Hay, from h. p. Unat., Capt. v. E. L. Wolley, ex 





Lt. E. H. Efinney, from h. p. 16th Ft. lieut. vy. H. T. Torkington, exch —3d 
W.I. Regt.: Ct. Sir T. W. White, Bart. from h. p. 10th Lgt. Drgs. en. repay. 
the diff. v. Mowbray, prom. T. M’Curdy, gt. en., pur. v. Sir T. W. White, | 


inspectors general of hospitals, with local rank.—Memorandum: Byt. Col 
H. Custance, from 10th Ft., lieut. col. of infantry, for the purpose of taking 
charge of certain infantry depots. 
the 14th Lt. Drags., Staff sur. se- 
inst. has been can. 


Sir H G Macleod, Kat, et present Lieut-Governor of the Island of Tri 
be Governor and Comimander-in-Chief of that island. 


The Queen has been pleased to constitute and appoint Major-Gen W F P Na- 
pier,to be Lieut-Governor of the Island of Guernsey, in the room of Lieut- | 





ret.—Hosp. Staff. : J. Robertson, M.D. and W. Dawson, M.D. to be deputy | 





April 23, 


Gen Sir J Dougles. War Office, April 1.—7th Regt of Ft—Ens F Mills, from 

he 84th Ft, to be Lt, by pur, v Talbot, prom; April 1. 10th Ft—Ens S Hob. 
son to be Lt, by pur, v Horsburgh, who rets; April 1. Ens M G Meneelto be 
Lt, by pur, v Harford, who rets; April2. Wm M’Gregor Archer, Gent, to be 
Ens, by pur, v Hobson; April l. W H Emerson, Gent, to be Eas, by pur, y 
Mansel; April 2. Staff Surg of the Second Class R J G Grant to be Surg, y 
J Regan, who rets upon h-p; April 1. 11th Ft.—Asst-Surg T Guy, MD, 
from the Staff, to be Asst-Surg, vS Ingram, who rets uponh-p; April l. 18th 
Fi—Ens C Woodright to be Lt, without pur, v Swinburne, dec; Sept 12, 
1841. Ens J C Bloomfield, from the 12th Ft, to be Lt, by pur, ¥ Woodright, 
whose prom, by pur, hasbeen cancelled; April t. 24th Ft—Lt T Hodgetts, 
from h-p unatt, to be Lt (repaying the difference), v Ferrier, app Paymaster ; 
Lt T Hodgetts to be Adj, v Spring, who resigns the Adjutancy only; April 1. 
44th Fti—Lt C H M Smith, from the 22d Ft, to be Lt, v Skipton, cashiered 
by the sentence of a General Court Martial; April 1. 54th Ft-—Ens GC 
Miller to be Lt, by pur, v Morris, who rets; W F Brett, Gent, to be Ens, by 
por. v Miller; Aprill. 55th Ft—T B Hickson, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, 
v Duell, killed in action; April 1. 86th Ft—Lt C L Bennett to be Capt, by 
pur, v Brown, who rets: Ens W W R Peacocke to he Lt, by pur, v Mahon, 
who rets; Aprill. Ens A Lecky to be Lt by pur, v Bennett; April2. J A 
Oldham, Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Peacocke; Aprill. H B Archer, Gent, to 
be Ens by pur, v Lecky ; April 2. 98th Ft—G Dunbar, Gent, to be Ens, 
without por, v Adams, who resigns; April l. St Helena Regt—QJ Stainforth, 
Gent, to be Ens without pur, v Thompson, whose app has been cancelled ; 
April 1. Hospital Staff—Asst-Surg P Baird, M D, from the 45th Ft, to be 
Staff Surg of the Second Class. v Grant, app to the 10th Ft; April 1. 


*,* TO THE READERS OF THE ALBION. 

In consequence of the extraordinary importance of the intelligence received 
from England, by the Great Western, we have anticipated the publication of 
the political portion of our paper in order to send this intelligence as soon as. 
possible to the subscribers, and we trust it will be gratifying to our readers. 
There will then be no extra sheet with the Albion on Saturday—it having been 
forwarded to-day. 


TENE AMBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1842 


SS 

That noble vessel the Great Western, under her old commander Capt. Hos- 
kin, arrived on Sunday in fourteen days and a half from Bristol. She was as 
usual crowded with passengers. 

By her we have received two most important items of intelligence ; first, the 
loss of an entire army in India—and secondly, the details of Sir Robert Peel's 
great financial measure. We have given, in the preceding columns, very co- 
pious particulars on both subjects. ; 

The accounts relative to the disasters in Affghanistan are not official ; they 
are made up of flying reports and private letters. There is little doubt, how- 
ever, that the main part of the intelligence is true—namely, that the whole 
force stationed at Cabul has been cut to pieces by an insurrection among the 
natives. ‘This force consisted of about 5000 men; and among them there was 
the entire 44th Regt. of foot; the residue were Sepoys and other troops be- 
longing to the East India company. 

The previous accounts had prepared us for this calamity, for it was known 
that the natives were up. Sixteen ladies are captives, among them Lady 
McNaghten, the wife of Sir William, who was basely and treacherously mur- 
dered by ason of Dost Mahomet Khan, during a conference and suspension of 
hostilities. 























No sooner had this unhappy intelligence reached England than measures 
were immediately taken to send out reinforcements, and several thousands wil] 
proceed to India forthwith. Sir Robert Peel lost no time in assuring the na- 
tion, from his seat in the House of Commons, that the whole force of the coun- 
try, if necessary, should be put in motion to maintain our ground in India. This 
spirited delaration was received with loud cheers, and has given very general 
satisfaction throughout the nation. As regards the reinforcements the United 
Service Journal says :— 

‘The military arrangements consequent on the news from India are as fol- 
low :—The 20th, 23rd 45th, 71st, 97th, and 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, are 
to form the Experimenta! Battalions, and be augmented to 1200 men each by 
volunteers, at a bounty of ll. ls. The 10th, 29th, 78th, 84th, 86th, and 25th, 
(from the Cape,) are to proceed direct to India—their establishments to be com- 
pleted from 800 to 1000 men. All the Queen’s Infantry Regts. actually on the 
Company’s Establishment to be also made up, from 976 to 1000, by volunteers, 
at 1/. 10s , being an addition of only 24 men to each, or 480 in all. 

“‘ The following corps have since been added to the foregoing,—viz., the 

2th, 42nd, and 91st, to the first or experimental class, the 58th, 61st, and, we 
believe, a battalion of the 60th Rifles, to those ordered to complete the Indian 
establishment. The object of the experimental regiments is understood to be 
to facilitate relief by doubling the strength of corps, whereby a single regi- 
ment supplies the place of two, with the same staff, &c. ; and, if the experi- 
ment prove successful, ultimately to dispense with the present depét system 
They are selected, as occupying stations where they are least likely to be de- 
tached or broken, as Bermuda, Canada, the Mauritius, &c. The depdts, of 
course, will join the service companies, leaving two companies of sixty men 
each at home. ‘The battalion abroad will then consist of ten companies, each 
108, or 1080 men, and will form two disposable wings of 540 men each. The 
convenience and economy of this plan are obvious. It is understood that the 
two company depdts of the experimental regiments will be formed into a 
provisional battalion, like that at Chatham, and we have heard Colonel Cus- 
tance, of the 10th named as likely to command it. The rest of the Army 
will complete their numbers to 800, and not drop to 740, as proposed. From 
5000 to 6000 men will be required by recruitment. The Secretary at War is 
indefatigable.” 

The experimental Battalions spoken of are to be managed upon a new plan, 
which was explained by Sir Henry Hardinge in the House of Commons, and 
is to the following effect :— 

“With respect to the question of depéts, it was proposed to add to each of 
six depéts of regiments, consisting at present of four companies, two compa- 
nies of officers, by which the depéts would be increased to six companies each, 
and 990 men rank and file, and be of the same strength as the six service com- 
panies. ‘The pressure on the troops for the last four years had been such that 
it was necesssary means should be adopted for relieving them, and to remedy 
the state of things caused by the large number of troops employed in Canada, 
China, and India, and he proposed that six of the depéts should be each in- 
creased to six companies of 100 men, and that they should be sent abroad to six 
healthy stations—for, instance, to Gibraltar, Bermuda, Halifax, or Quebec, or 
the Mediterranean—and that there they should take the garrison duty, the 
same as the service companies, and where they might relieve regiments which 
had been abroad for a long period. The effect of this arrangement would be, 
that, instead of there being only twenty-five battalions at home in the ensuing 
year, there would be thirty-one ; and in case of any demand arising for the 
services of the six battalions at home, which were the first on the lst for fo- 
reign service, they would be found in a perfect state of discipline, and ready 
for duty. The expense of this arrangement was estimated at 63,000/. ; and 
in order to meet that expenditure, it was proposed that fifty other battalions not 
employed either in the East Indies or North America should be reduced by six 
men acompany. This would occasion a reduction of 3,000 men from the 
other battalions, and a diminution in expense of 61,000/.” 

The bold measure of Sir Robert of laying on an income Tax to replenish 
the treasury, has taken the nation by surprise. By some it is much opposed 
by others applauded. It is clear as day that some decided plan was necessary 
to restore the finances of the country—for with the large deficiency that has 
taken place for several years past, and the efforts that must be made to restore 
the credit of the British in India, together with due prosecution of the wal 
with China child’s play will not do. The main objection to this tax is that It 
exposes the private affairs of every one in business, for each person is assessed 
upon the amount of his actual income. 

An immense number of imposts are to be abolished or modified, and a plan 
is at last hit upon for giving the people of England a cheap supply of timber 


without injuring the colonies. It is proposed to reduce the duties on Baltic 


The prom. of As.-Sur. J. W. Moffatt, of | timber to 25 shillings a load, and on Canada timber to one shilling a load This 
class, as stated in the Gazette of the 11th | 


must make a great difference in the cost of the article to the consumer. We 
efer the reader to Sir Robert Peel's speech for the details of his great plan 


lr 
Downing street, March 31 —The Queen has been pleased to appoint Cr | | The trade and commerce of the country is still much depressed and anothe! 


idad. to dreadful storm has done much damage in various parts of the Kingdom 
Whitehall, April 1 —} 


Sir Robert Peel's majority on the Corn Bill passing a second reading was aoe 
The Public Securities remained firm, acd Consols closed on the Ist Apt! 
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